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UBLIC welfare in these days has risen to new heights of im- 
Prrrare The expanding needs of people in distress during the 
last seven years have placed upon public services tasks of un- 
precedented magnitude. So extensive and complicated have become 
the problems of public assistance and service that federal, state, and 
local governments, as never before, have been called upon to join 
forces. In many states, as in IIlinois, the state has faced new re- 
sponsibilities of public assistance, which heretofore had been left to 
the local political subdivisions. Gradually certain inevitable vicissi- 
tudes of human existence such as old age, dependency of childhood, 
physical handicaps, and denied opportunity to earn a decent liveli- 
hood have demanded of the state greater security for the individuals 
and families affected thereby. As a result, throughout the nation 
states are taking a new look at their public welfare machinery. 
The purpose of this paper is to deal with the public welfare setup 
throughout Illinois, giving attention to the categories of human need 
and with special reference to the joint responsibilities of the state 
and its local governments. Our subject involves three primary con- 
siderations: (1) human needs, (2) funds required for assistance and 
service, and (3) administration of the services arising from the needs 
and for which the public funds are provided. 
The outstanding fact about the need for public welfare today is 
the unfolding of a widespread recognition of the serious deficiencies 
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against which so many of the people struggle. A discovery is being 
revealed to the eyes of an enlarged public which is gradually accept- 
ing the wisdom of giving assistance and more security to those who 
face these deficiencies. This is evidenced in Illinois, for example, by 
public assistance to the unemployed and to the aged. Today the 
unemployed and the unemployable of our state are receiving more 
assistance than was given to this group in the year 1933, when un- 
employment was at its peak. There are today approximately the 
same number of families and individuals receiving assistance in 
Illinois in the forms of direct grants and W.P.A. wages as were given 
relief in 1933. While the employment and pay-roll indexes of indus- 
trial concerns reporting to the Illinois Department of Labor show a 
substantial improvement over 1933, there has been no decrease in the 
public assistance rolls. The operation of the federal-state old age 
assistance administration in Illinois began about nine months ago. 
The experience of the Cook County Bureau of Public Welfare in the 
administration of old age assistance indicates that a total of about 
forty-five thousand aged persons wil! in the near future receive 
grants-in-aid. Already more than thirty-five thousand cases have 
been approved for assistance, of whom only 20 per cent had received 
public relief previously. In other words, this plan for public aid 
brings a sense of security to thirty-six thousand old people in Cook 
County who previously faced the age of sixty-five without that 
assurance. These examples are cited because they are indicative of 
the increased responsibility which has come to the state and local 
governments, calling for serious attention to plans that will ade- 
quately and efficiently finance and administer these expanding 
services. 

The history of public welfare legislation in Illinois reveals some 
unevenness in its response to the most enlightened conceptions of 
how certain human difficulties should be met. For example, the 
basic legislation underlying the treatment of behavioristic problems 
which result in acts of delinquency by juveniles and adults has fol- 
lowed the advanced thought of the times. The juvenile court, proba- 
tion, parole, and the Institute for Juvenile Research—all of which 
represent a constructive approach to behavior problems—are the 
result of enlightened legislative action. On the other hand, the 
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persistency with which the “law in relation to paupers” enacted 
over a half a century ago has prevented a broadened public service 
for the rehabilitation of families in economic distress is an outstand- 
ing example of unenlightened provincialism. Other state legislation 
enacted from time to time and varying in degree of adequacy is 
found upon the statute-books authorizing public assistance and 
services to various categories of the disadvantaged population, such 
as the mentally ill and defective, dependent and neglected children, 
dependent mothers and their children, dependent war veterans and 
their families, the blind, the vocationally handicapped, the aged, and 
those in need of special educational, cultural, and recreational facili- 
ties. 

While the ultimate goal of all public welfare legislation is the 
common objective—the most constructive assistance to the disad- 
vantaged of our population—the roads by which these objectives are 
approached have been laid out in devious directions. Let us explore 
these highways of public betterment throughout our state as repre- 
sented by the authorities charged with public welfare administration. 
In the first place, traditionally it has been true that the governmen- 
tal unit providing the funds shall be responsible for the operation of 
the benefits and services accruing therefrom. Such a policy has re- 
sulted in a division of labor between the state and its political sub- 
divisions in matters of public welfare. In general, the state ad- 
ministers the services for which it provides funds; the subdivisions 
of the state assume responsibility under like conditions. Further- 
more, it has been an American tradition that the welfare needs of the 
population are the concern of the people in whose vicinity the par- 
ticular distress exists. Such a philosophy places the burden of public 
welfare upon the smallest organized unit of society, and any re- 
sponsibility assigned to the state is upon the recognition by the 
smaller unit that for some reason it is unable or unwilling to assume 
the task. This has resulted in the state assuming the care and treat- 
ment of those of the population who are a serious menace to local 
community life or those who are considered to have rendered a 
conspicuous service to the state or the nation as a whole. This ac- 
counts for the public welfare system of the state as represented by 
hospitals for the mentally ill and defective, the state prisons and 
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reformatories, and the institutions for the care of distressed war 
veterans and members of their families. 

It might be readily concluded that the state welfare program as 
roughly described constitutes the “main trunk” of the welfare high- 
way system and that it remains only to develop the local roads of 
service unrelated to the state to complete the system. This might 
be plausible if the ‘‘main trunk” led to a final and satisfactory desti- 
nation for all those who travel upon it. But such is not the case. 
Many of the residents of the state institutions return to their local 
communities and require further assistance, protection, and guid- 
ance. Many cases of mental illness after improvement under the 
state’s treatment return to their families to require economic and 
other assistance. Men and women removed from the local com- 
munity because of delinquencies, in time, are sent back to face diffi- 
culties for which they need the attention of welfare facilities. Boys 
and girls leaving the state training schools must find in their home 
environment strengthening and helpful services toward their satis- 
factory education, living, and adjustment in normal life. Further- 
more, there remain the diversified needs besetting the individuals 
and families for which the local communities have accepted responsi- 
bility irrespective of the state’s efforts on behalf of those removed to 
state care. The policy that local needs shall be met by local funds 
often runs into the difficulty of greatest distress finding the least 
financial ability to relieve it, forcing the community to call for state 
assistance. The problem, therefore, with which state and local gov- 
ernments are faced is one calling for a closely knit co-operative sys- 
tem of support and administration rather than an unrelated division 
of labor. 

Turning to the political subdivisions of the state, we find cities, 
townships, and counties concerned with the administration of public 
welfare. Influenced by the traditional concept that human needs are 
the concern of the people geographically nearest to them and that 
the source of funds shall control their distribution, these govern- 
mental authorities throughout the years have developed the local 
welfare services as they now exist. In general, the policies of local 
governments have adhered to this concept; however, in the case of 
general relief, aid to dependent mothers with children and to the 
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blind, state funds have been granted. And recently funds for old 
age assistance have been provided entirely by the state and federal 
governments but under local administration. Also, for many years 
local public funds have been provided for the care of dependent chil- 
dren by private child-caring institutions and agencies. These in- 
stances represent departures from the policy with respect to the 
source of funds administering the services for which they are used. 

It is in local welfare administration particularly that ‘“patch- 
work” appears. This is best shown in the local administration of 
public assistance in its various forms and purposes. The counties of 
Illinois are divided into three classes according to the form of gov- 
ernmental organization: (1) Eighty-four counties have a township 
form of organization. The governing body, known as the county 
board of supervisors, is constituted of representatives elected from 
the townships within the county; (2) seventeen counties have a 
commission form of organization (the governing body consists of 
three commissioners elected from the county); (3) Cook County, in 
which Chicago is situated, is governed by a board of commissioners 
of fifteen members, a certain number of whom are elected, respec- 
tively, from Chicago and from the territory of the county outside the 
city of Chicago. 

In counties under township form of government (Class 1), funds 
for general relief to families are provided by a township property tax 
levy and the state and administered by the member of the county 
board elected from that township. There are 1,406 townships in 
the eighty-four counties of this class. In these same counties as- 
sistance to dependent mothers with children is provided by a special 
county property tax levied by the county board and administered 
by the judge of the county court; assistance to the blind is provided 
by an appropriation from the general county tax levy by the county 
board and from a state grant and administered by the county 
board; aid to dependent veterans is provided by an appropriation 
made by the county board and administered by the commander of 
any post of certain war veterans’ organizations as listed in the law 
providing for this special relief; and assistance to the aged is pro- 
vided from state and federal funds administered by a county wel- 
fare department under a board appointed by the county judge. 
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In counties under commission form of government (Class 2), funds 
for general relief to families are provided by an appropriation from 
the general county property tax levy and the state and administered 
by the county board of commissioners. Assistance to dependent 
mothers with children, to the blind, to the veterans, and to the aged 
is provided and administered as described for counties under town- 
ship form of organization. 

In Cook County general relief to families is provided by a special 
property tax levy by the Chicago City Council and by each of thirty 
townships in the county outside the city of Chicago and by the 
state. These funds are administered, respectively, by the city 
council through a city relief administrator appointed by the mayor 
with approval of the city council and by overseers of the poor elected 
by the people of each township outside the city of Chicago. As- 
sistance to dependent mothers with children is administered by the 
Juvenile Court of Cook County; aid to the blind, to veterans, and 
to the aged is administered by the Cook County Bureau of Public 
Welfare under the County Board of Commissioners, the funds for 
these categories being provided as in the classes of counties previous- 
ly described. 

The patchwork character of local public assistance administration 
is emphasized by the fact that, in the single county of the state hav- 
ing the largest number of townships, there are 41 different and inde- 
pendent authorities administering public funds for the benefit of 
dependent families, needy mothers with children, the blind, the 
veterans, and the aged. For the entire state there are a total of 
1,860 local administrative authorities distributing funds and services 
for the benefit of these closely related categories of need. Moreover, 
the scattered administrative responsibility inherent in the local wel- 
fare setup within the average Illinois county gives little assurance 
that the quality of welfare work will reach desirable standards of 
performance. .In the average county the personnel charged with the 
management of the relief and welfare activities are persons elected 
by popular vote primarily to perform other tasks. In most counties, 
with the increased demands upon the welfare machinery and when 
all the related services now separately directed are considered, the 
need for a personnel qualified by training and experience becomes 
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outstandingly evident. In other words, those familiar with the 
operations of the local welfare administrations through the counties 
of our state are convinced that the form and methods of those ad- 
ministrations are in great need of improvement. 

What suggestions can be offered to improve the public welfare 
system with particular reference to local administration? As a basis 
for considering improvements, the following problems appear im- 
portant in the present welfare system: 

1. The increased demands for public assistance require grants of 
state funds for use within the counties, raising the question of local 
responsibility for similar grants and authority in administration, 
and of supervision by the state. 

2. The multiplicity of administrative authorities within the 
county makes for inefficient operation and results in difficulties for 
the state in making its grants of funds for use within the county. 

3. The varied sources of authority for welfare administration as 
between the three classes of counties as well as in each county result 
in an uneven quality of service in similar areas of need. 

4. The relative inequalities in the abilities of the local political 
subdivisions to provide funds in proportion to the needs present a 
difficult problem with which both the state and the local community 
have to deal. 

5. The absence, except in Cook County, of a legalized merit 
system as a basis for personnel procedures and practices is a most 
serious lack in the local public welfare system. 

An approach to a solution of these problems can be made only 
by further legislation followed by qualified administration under 
that legislation. Such legislation should embody the following 
principles: 

1. The administration of public welfare on behalf of individuals 
or families without their removal from their local community shall 
be the responsibility of the local government subject to state super- 
vision as hereinafter provided. 

2. The local administration of all forms of public assistance, in- 
cluding general relief, aid to dependent mothers with children, to 
the blind, to veterans, and to the aged, shall be the responsibility 
of a single county authority. The county authority should take the 
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form of a department of public welfare with personnel selected in 
accordance with the merit system and under a county board of pub- 
lic welfare appointed by the county board of supervisors or com- 
missioners, subject to the approval of the State Department of Pub- 
lic Welfare. It shall be permissive that two or more counties may 
join in the formation of a public welfare district in the administra- 
tion of their common welfare tasks. 

3. The State Department of Public Welfare shall be empowered 
to make grants of funds in control of the state, as may be authorized 
by the state legislature, for use by county welfare departments and 
the state department shall exercise supervision over county welfare 
departments under rules and regulations which the state depart- 
ment may formulate. 

4. The State Department of Public Welfare shall also be author- 
ized to delegate to county departments of public welfare such of its 
duties as it may elect and may be assumed by the county depart- 
ment with respect to the supervision and care of residents of state 
institutions who have been returned to their local communities. 

As can be readily seen, the operation of the foregoing principles 
would establish the county as the local public welfare unit, place 
the major public welfare program under a single department of the 
county government safeguarded by a board of citizens, provide 
local and, where necessary, state funds, and give to the state means 
of effective supervision of local welfare administrations. Should 
these principles be embodied in legislation, to be accompanied by 
qualified administration, it would not be too much to expect that in 
due time the patchwork appearance of the public welfare system, as 
it represents a composite of the counties of Illinois, will gradually 
disappear into a more perfect pattern in which state and local co- 
operation might be clearly traced. 
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THE DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA AS A LOCAL 
WELFARE UNIT 


ELWOOD STREET 


which, if we are to trust the latest authorities, there are no two 

animals alike, the District of Columbia is a social rhinoceros. 
You remember the story of the countryman who, when for the first 
time seeing a rhinoceros in a zoo, said, “There ain’t no such animal.” 
There couldn’t be any such animal in the public welfare zoo as the 
District of Columbia, according to all the theories. Yet there it is, 
alive, taking nourishment and performing fairly well all the functions 
of a department of public welfare. 

The District of Columbia is not described in A. C. Millspaugh’s 
recent book, Public Welfare Organization, which describes all the 
state systems. Yet the District of Columbia is not within any state 
and is certainly part of the territory of the United States—a very 
distillation of the spirits of the United States, as it were. The Dis- 
trict of Columbia is not included in a good deal of our federal legis- 
lation, which says that a given act shall apply to all of the states and 
fails to mention specifically the District of Columbia. Consequently, 
the residents of the District have to be continually vigilant to see 
that the District is included in acts of Congress when such inclusion 
is appropriate. By good fortune the District of Columbia is men- 
tioned in the epoch-making Social Security Act, along with Alaska 
and Hawaii (although it is expressly excluded from the vocational 
rehabilitation provisions of that broadly inclusive act). 

The District of Columbia is not a county, although it is governed 
by commissioners appointed by the President of the United States, 
just as a good many counties are governed by commissions. 

The District is not a city, although it is entirely urban in popula- 
tion. Its Public Welfare Department is not considered a city depart- — 
ment of public welfare. Still the problems which the public welfare 
administration handles in the District of Columbia include all of 
those which cities generally handle. 


LT THE zodlogical garden of public welfare administration in 
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The national capital has no vote. Yet most of its residents are 
American citizens and it has the largest percentage of native-born 
residents of any of our large cities (among which it is estimated to 
stand twelfth with a population of 619,000). 

The District of Columbia has no legislature of its own. Its state 
legislature and city council, combined, is the Congress of the United 
States. In that all-powerful (within constitutional limitations) body 
the District has no representation. 

The national capital has no basic welfare law or code. Neverthe- 
less it has the institutions, agencies, and services in the public wel- 
fare field of federal government, state, county, city, and township. 
Many of its institutions and services are set up by appropriations; 
renewed, it is true, from year to year, yet without any foundation 
in basic law. 

If in the public welfare zoo the District of Columbia is a rhinoc- 
eros, it is not a two humper, but a three humper, with state, city, 
and county humps, and with a federal wart at the end of his spine 
plus a township mole on the end of his nose. Surely there could be 
no such animal. Yet here he is, as large as the life of 619,000 people 
with their manifold needs and problems. 

This unique animal, whom we might classify as ‘‘Public-Wel- 
faricus District-of-Columbianicus,” is worth examining. He is made 
of the same flesh and blood, breathes the same air, and faces the 
same problems in the jungle of predatory society as do the other 
animals in our public welfare zoo, with its forty-eight state varieties, 
its 3,300 county varieties, and its innumerable city varieties, to say 
nothing of that strange genus expressed in the township poor laws 
of some states. From the ways in which this unique administrative 
beast, so strangely put together, operates, we may learn something 
which may be applied to the understanding and management of 
these other beasts; by which they may be domesticated, improved, 
and made more useful to the society of which they are part. 

That the District of Columbia has no city charter, no constitution 
except that of the United States, no vote, no legislature or city coun- 
cil of its own, no elected officials, and none of many other appurte- 
nances of a normal governmental area may be laid to the circum- 
stances of its origin. It was created out of the cloudy air of rivalry 
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between the North and the South in the early days of our republic. 
It was the first national capital brought into being solely for the 
purposes of government. The other nation which has thus equipped 
itself is Australia, with its new capital, Canberra. The District was 
originally a ten-mile-square area straddling the Potomac River at 
its head of navigation, made up of sections given by the states of 
Maryland and Virginia. The Virginia section was ceded back to the 
Old Dominion in 1846. 

The District shows the experience of the French Revolution in 
the layout of its streets. They were designed by Major Pierre 
L’Enfant, who came to Washington directly from service to the 
Emperor Napoleon in the laying-out of new streets and boulevards 
in Paris. Moreover, the idea of a federal district in which people 
might not vote and which was secure from the passions of a com- 
mercial metropolis may be laid to the experience of the French in 
their revolution, in which the citizens of Paris played so prominent 
a part. It is said even that the radial streets of Washington with 
the consequent circles and squares get back to French experience 
in the thought that from these central points the “‘whiff of grape- 
shot” might be heard with effect if the populace, even though vote- 
less and docile, attempted an uprising against the government. 

Although there is a strong movement now in Washington for the 
right to elect local government officials and a representative to the 
Congress of the United States, little headway has been made. One 
of the reasons for this failure is said to be the large number of 
Negroes in Washington. They total at least a quarter of the popula- 
tion. This dark social precipitate is held by some who are opposed 
to the vote to present an easy means of acquiring a balance of power 
by some demagogue. 

Be that as it may, the lack of a vote certainly has bred in Washing- 
tonians, who must get by indirection what they otherwise would 
get by direction, a deviousness and pettiness in civic affairs which 
is as bad for a community as it would be for an individual. In spite 
of that, however, the District of Columbia has an excellent govern- 
ment almost entirely free from politics, with long tenure of office, 
with appointments on the merit basis, and with high devotion to 
the public service. The citizens get a lot for their tax money, but 
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they get it at the cost of civic independence. In effect, the District 
of Columbia is the spoiled child of an often arbitrary and unreason- 
ing parent—the Congress of the United States. 

Even a federal district, however, has to be governed somehow— 
and governed the District of Columbia is. First in line comes the 
Congress of the United States, which enacts all laws and makes 
appropriations in respect to the District of Columbia. In the House 
of Representatives, District fiscal affairs are handled by the District 
of Columbia Subcommittee of the Appropriations Committee, which 
handles all proposals for new appropriations, or by the Appropria- 
tion Committee as a whole, which acts on deficiency estimates—and 
deficiencies have been necessary in recent years because of the rising 
cost of living and the rapid growth in the population of the com- 
munity. Legislation on other matters than appropriations is handled 
by the Committee on the District of Columbia. Similar committees 
are set up in the Senate. 

In the House of Representatives the District of Columbia unques- 
tionably suffers from the facts that congressmen are elected every 
two years; that many of them come from small communities and 
are not familiar with the problems of a large urban community; and 
that a congressman gets no credit with his constituents for any ap- 
propriation he helps to make for the District of Columbia. Voters 
throughout the country do not seem to understand that most of the 
money the District of Columbia spends for governmental purposes 
comes from its own tax income, with only a small proportion from 
the federal treasury. Many congressmen have acted as though the 
District was financed entirely out of the federal treasury, and a 
congressman might acquire merit “back home” only by cutting 
down the amount appropriated for the purposes of the District of 
Columbia government. It is almost as hard much of the time for an 
appropriation to get through the House of Representatives as it 
would be for an automobile to drive through the eye of a sewing- 
machine needle. 

This general statement has had its pleasing variations. A number 
of chairmen and members of the District Subcommittee of the 
House Appropriations Committee and of the House District Com- 
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mittee have had broad vision of the possibilities of the national 
capital and have worked valiantly in the face of duties they owed to 
national affairs and to their own district to bring about a develop- 
ment worthy of the national capital. 

In general, the District of Columbia has fared better in the Senate 
than in the House of Representatives, both because the Senate does 
increase and insert additional appropriation items and also because 
of the six-year term in the Senate and the staggered terms of office. 
Consequently, there is not so much turnover in the Senate as in the 
House and the members have more of a chance to become familiar 
with the problems of the District of Columbia. 

In spite of the difficulties which have been mentioned, however, 
with the support and understanding of able and broad-minded mem- 
bers of the House of Representatives and the Senate, the govern- 
ment of the District of Columbia has had a steady and creditable 
growth. It has not been subjected to the extreme vicissitudes of 
false economy which have come in recent years under the influence 
of the depression to many state, county, and municipal govern- 
mental services. 

The acts of Congress are executed and the District of Columbia 
government is carried on by the District commissioners. They are 
three people. Two are appointed by the President of the United 
States with the consent of the Senate, for terms of three years and 
until their successors are appointed and enter upon their duties. 
One of the three commissioners is always a United States Army 
engineer, specially detailed by the President to the purpose, ordina- 
rily for a four-year tour of duty and usually of the rank of major or 
colonel. Law requires that the civilian commissioners must be citi- 
zens of the United States and District residents for three prior years 
and in that period must not have claimed residence elsewhere. Their 
pay is $9,000 a year. The commissioners almost invariably have been 
excellent, public-spirited persons of very real ability who have gov- 
erned the District in an impartial way and with a sense of devotion 
to the welfare of the community. 

Although Congress sometimes passes laws in tremendous detail, 
the commissioners really have wide administrative latitude. They 
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prepare and submit to Congress through the President budgetary 
and legislative proposals. The commissioners fix the property tax- 
rate. They prescribe regulations of various sorts. They make ap- 
pointments to all positions within the District government. 

In general, these positions are under the classified service, and 
appointees have to be drawn from the lists of the United States Civil 
Service Commission. Exceptions are made only in the cases of 
positions for which there is no eligible person on the federal classified 
list, or of low-paid positions for which there is no federal classifica- 
tion. No examinations are given for District of Columbia positions. 
All eligibles, therefore, have to have passed the civil service exami- 
nations for federal positions. 

These classifications do not always fit the needs of the District of 
Columbia—but no appropriation has been made for such examina- 
tions and hence none is given. On the other hand, it has been agreed 
by the District commissioners and the United States Civil Service 
Commission that local persons shall be given preference in appoint- 
ments, and in the lower-paid jobs (under $2,400 a year) it is entirely 
proper to reject a person on the federal classified lists because he is 
not a resident of the District of Columbia. This provision is neces- 
sary because of the effect of the Apportionment Act which provides 
that appointments to positions in the federal classified service shall 
be proportioned to the populations of the various states. This means 
that the District of Columbia, with its small population in propor- 
tion to the total of the United States, is entitled to very few positions 
in the federal service. In this governmental city about the only 
governmental opportunity there is for local residents is in the Dis- 
trict of Columbia service. 

The District commissioners have, in my experience, adhered very 
closely to the principle of merit in their appointments. Indeed, one 
of them once told me that he was suspicious of a candidate who 
showed up with too many political indorsements, on the ground that 
the applicant apparently doubted the ability to qualify on a merit 
test. 

The classified system is not as inflexible as it might sound. A 
District Personnel Board, made up of District officials, considers 
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proposals of department heads or of individual employees for the 
creation, abolition, reclassification, or reallocation of jobs. When a 
recommendation of the Personnel Board has been approved by the 
District commissioners and the Civil Service Commission, it is in 
effect and becomes a liability upon the appropriation of that particu- 
lar branch of the District service. 

The best evidence of the smooth working of this system, although 
it sometimes takes a long time to get it working, lies in the long 
service by District officials. For example, the District auditor, an 
extraordinarily able man, who is practically the business manager of 
the District government, has been in the service for forty-five years. 
District employees, of course, are eligible for retirement on the same 
basis as federal officials, and have the same benefits of sick leave and 
annual leave. They are paid by checks made out on the treasury 
of the United States and, when sworn in, take an oath to uphold the 
Constitution and laws of the United States. It is hard sometimes to 
tell where federal service ends and District of Columbia. service 
begins. Nevertheless there is very real loyalty and devotion to the 
District of Columbia government. 

That government is divided into about thirty departments. This 
is too many from a good administrative point of view, and many 
suggestions have been made, without fruit, for reorganization of the 
District of Columbia government along more concentrated lines of 
authority. These departments are divided into three groups and 
assigned for especial consideration to one of each of the three Dis- 
trict commissioners. One specializes, more or less, in public welfare, 
school, and library affairs; another in police, fire, and similar affairs; 
while the engineer commissioner has charge of such departments as 
streets and sewers, the municipal architect, etc. These department 
heads have recently formed a department heads’ association in 
which they and their deputies meet monthly at lunch for discussion 
of common problems and for mutual acquaintanceship. 

/. third factor in the District of Columbia’s administrative rela- 
tionship is the United States Budget Bureau. It recommends to the 
President, for his recommendation in turn to the Congress of the 
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United States, all proposals for appropriation bills which are for- 
warded by the District commissioners. 

The Budget Bureau, while inquiring meticulously into every de- 
tail of the District of Columbia budget, has, in general, through its 
representatives, been sympathetic, well informed, and constructive 
in its judgments. Its representatives have endeavored to visit every 
branch of the District of Columbia government and to know thor- 
oughly their operations. Recent budget hearings, as I have observed 
them, have certainly taken the form of a conference to arrive at a 
mutual conclusion as to what the District of Columbia needs rather 
than of a fault-finding inquisition. 

In the public welfare field, budgets have to run the gauntlet of the 
superintendents of the various institutions, of the Board of Public 
Welfare itself, of the District commissioners, of the Budget Bureau, 
of the President of the United States, of the House District Appro- 
priation Subcommittee, of the Senate District Appropriation Sub- 
committee, and of the House of Representatives and the Senate of 
the United States. In case of disagreement a conference committee 
of members of the House and Senate is appointed to bring about 
agreement and uniform action by the two houses of Congress. 

Not much can get by this series of critical glances. Still there is 
much thought, naturally, that the Budget Bureau and the Appro- 
priations Committee of the House and Senate of the United States 
represent unnecessary steps in appropriation procedure. Why, it is 
said, should the House of Representatives of the Congress of the 
United States, with its tremendous national concerns, worry about 
the pay of an engineer in the sewer division of the District of Colum- 
bia? Why shouldn’t Congress limit itself to making an annual 
appropriation for the District of Columbia, representing the federal 
government’s fair share of the cost of operating the national capital, 
and let the District commissioners determine what functions of 
government should be carried on and raise that money by suitable 
taxes? The Congress still would have the power of inquisition and of 
impeachment of the District commissioners if that were necessary. 
It is to be suspected, moreover, that if given more power the com- 
missioners would show even more responsibility than they now do 
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in respect to the appropriations which are recommended. Certainly 
the present procedure is cumbersome and long drawn out (the bud- 
get for one year has to be presented a year before it will go into 
effect), although effective in holding down local government expen- 
diture. The result, in part at least, is failure of local government 
to meet many local needs which the great mass of citizens would 
probably be willing to pay for out of their taxes if they were given 
the opportunity. 

Thus complex, but nevertheless smoothly working, is the gen- 
eral governmental mechanism and procedure of the District of 
Columbia. 

A part, although a large part (spending one-fifth of the total gov- 
ernmental funds each year and being exceeded only by public 
schools), is the public welfare section of this unique local govern- 
ment. 

The public welfare system of the District of Columbia just grew. 
Most of its agencies were created by appropriations. For example, 
the Children’s Tuberculosis Sanatorium, recently completed, was 
developed by two different appropriations for buildings followed by 
appropriation for operating expenses in the regular District of Co- 
lumbia budget. When it was found necessary to admit pay patients, 
authorization for such admissions was written into the appropriation 
bill. 

The District of Columbia has no settlement law; perhaps because, 
having no voters, no eligibility had to be established for voters or 
citizens. One consequence of this absence was the fact that there 
was no outdoor relief from public funds until 1932, excepting very 
seriously limited provision for mothers’ pensions which was estab- 
lished in 1926. The equivalent of a settlement law has been set up 
by regulation of the District commissioners, who required that one 
year of residence should be necessary for receiving emergency relief 
in the appropriation which was made available in 1932. A similar 
limitation was written into the Home Care Act which provided for 
mothers’ pensions. Aid for the needy blind and old age assistance 
require five years residence of the preceding nine years including one 
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year of continuous residence immediately preceding application, in 
accordance with the act which became effective in 1936. 

Contrary to the usual practice in settlement laws, there is no pro- 
vision in these enabling acts and regulations that the person must 
have been a resident for one year without receiving public relief. 
The consequence is that a good many dependent transients who 
were cared for by the Transient Service set up by the Federal Emer- 
gency Relief Administration became eligible for resident relief after 
they had been in the District of Columbia for a year. 

The same policy of one year’s residence applies to admission to 
the hospitals which are under the direction of the Board of Public 
Welfare, to the care of the insane at District of Columbia expense 
in St. Elizabeth’s Hospital (which is under the Department of the 
Interior), and to care of dependent, delinquent, and neglected chil- 
dren by the Child Welfare Division—but these are matters of regu- 
lation by the Board of Public Welfare and of interpretation by the 
corporation counsel rather than of law. 

Because the District of Columbia combines the functions of city, 
state, county, and township with some federal phases as well, public 
welfare functions of all of these jurisdictions are included in the 
public welfare services of the District of Columbia. Moreover, all 
types of service are handled by this one system, including penal and 
correctional institutions, child welfare services, public assistance, 
care of the feeble-minded and insane, institutional care of the aged, 
and general and tuberculosis hospitals. This means that probably 
the District of Columbia has the most extensive public welfare serv- 
ice under one jurisdiction of any public welfare agency in city, 
county, or state in the country. 

All these services are unified under the direction of the Board of 
Public Welfare. It is the successor of the Board of Charities, which 
was set up in 1900 by Congress with five members appointed by the 
District commissioners plus a secretary. This old board had powers 
of general supervision and visitation over all institutions supported 
in whole or in part by appropriation of Congress for care or treat- 
ment of residents of the District of Columbia, including twelve 
governmental agencies and thirty-three private agencies to which 
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lump-sum appropriations were made. These private agencies were 
promptly put on a contract basis and seventeen eliminated. 

In 1924, by congressional authorization, a Commission on Public 
Welfare Legislation was appointed by the District commissioners, 
with William Hodson, now commissioner of public welfare for New 
York City, as secretary. In consequence of this Commission’s work, 
an act setting up the present Board of Public Welfare was passed by 
Congress in 1926. 

This Board consists of nine unsalaried persons, legal residents of 
the District for three years (although there is no such thing, really, 
as a “legal” resident), appointed by the District commissioners for 
six-year terms which overlap so that terms of three members of the 
Board expire every two years. The Board elects its own officers, 
appoints its own committees, establishes its own by-laws, and holds 
meetings monthly except in the summer and as much more often 
as may be necessary. 

The Board nominates all personnel subject to approval by the 
District commissioners. All discharges are made in the same way. 
This plan gives double assurance that the merit system will be fol- 
lowed in the public welfare services. In actual practice the director 
of public welfare makes nominations of lower positions as agent of 
the Board of Public Welfare directly to the commissioners. The 
Board itself, however, gives very thorough and painstaking con- 
sideration to the higher positions, including superintendents of insti- 
tutions and their assistants. 

The director of public welfare is the executive officer of the Board. 
He is charged, subject to its general supervision, with the executive 
and administrative duties provided for in the Public Welfare Act. 
He must be “‘a person of such training, experience and capacity as 
will especially qualify him or her to discharge the duties of the 
office.” 

The Board of Public Welfare has “exclusive control’ over the 
institutions which are put under its direction. They include all the 
public institutions just named which care for District of Columbia 
persons, excepting the National Training School for Boys, which is 
under the Department of Justice, and St. Elizabeth’s Hospital and 
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Freedmen’s Hospital, which are under the Department of the In- 
terior. Persons committed to the first two of these three institutions 
are paid for on a per capita basis as part of the public welfare appro- 
priation, but Freedmen’s Hospital (colored), which has a majority 
of District of Columbia patients, has half of its budget charged to 
that appropriation. 

The Board has power of visitation over institutions with which it 
has contractual relationship, such as certain private hospitals to 
which emergency cases are sent. 

Of recent years there has been a feeling on the part of the District 
commissioners that more power should be concentrated in them. 
The result has been that the relief appropriation, which began in 
1932, provides that relief shall be administered by the Board of Pub- 
lic Welfare under regulations approved by the District commission- 
ers (on which there was mutual agreement). The acts for old age 
assistance and for aid for the needy blind provided that they should 
be administered by the commissioners through a designated agency. 
The commissioners designated the Board of Public Welfare. Thus, 
in effect, these newer activities have been administered exactly as 
those which were included in the original Public Welfare Act. 

The various institutions under the direction of the Board of Public 
Welfare have their own regulations which are approved by the Board 
of Public Welfare. 

The material which the Board of Public Welfare has to administer 
is varied and falls into four main sections, each supervised by a com- 
mittee of the Board. These committees consist of either four or five 
members. Each Board member serves on two committees. They 
meet usually once a month and report at each Board meeting. 

Under the Public Assistance Committee are several activities. 
The Emergency Relief Division, set up in 1932, was changed to the 
Public Assistance Division on July 1, 1935, in line with now gen- 
erally accepted nomenclature. It handled both the District of Co- 
lumbia appropriation for relief as well as F.E.R.A. relief funds, 
through the appointment of the director of public welfare as the 
deputy relief administrator under the general supervision of one of 
the commissioners who was relief administrator himself. With the 
tapering-off of the F.E.R.A. program the Board of Public Welfare 
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was charged with this responsibility, so that the director now serves 
as relief administrator for any remaining driblets of F.E.R.A. funds. 
On January 1, 1936, the Home Care Division, which handled moth- 
ers’ pension cases, was incorporated in the Public Assistance Di- 
vision; although the Board of Public Welfare, in accordance with 
the Home Care Act, still has to review in some detail the cases which 
are paid for out of the home-care appropriation. Old age assistance 
and aid for the needy blind are included in the Public Assistance 
Division on a generalized basis. That Division also handles the 
grants-in-aid for aid for dependent children which are received from 
the Social Security Board. The Division has also a special non- 
resident service which it is operating to meet the peculiar problems 
of the national capital as a transient center, out of a small balance 
of F.E.R.A. funds. In addition, under the direction of the Public 
Assistance Committee is a municipal lodging-house with a capacity 
of about fifty. Its intake is handled by the Nonresident Service. 
In these various relief activities it is quite clear that the functions 
of state, county, city, and township are combined, with direct super- 
vision by the Federal Social Security Board itself. 

This relationship with the Social Security Board has been very 
happy because conference on District of Columbia problems is easy. 
The Social Security Board is using the District of Columbia more or 
less as a demonstration point for effective methods of generalized 
handling of social-security problems. 

Second of the types of service which the Board of Public Welfare 
administers are child welfare activities, under a Child Welfare Com- 
mittee. The Child Welfare Division handles cases of dependent, 
neglected, and delinquent children committed to it by the Juvenile 
Court. It places as many as possible in foster-homes and others in 
the industrial home schools for white and for colored children. In 
addition, this committee has under its supervision the National 
Training School for Girls (which receives commitments directly from 
courts), the Industrial Home School for White Children, the Indus- 
trial Home School for Colored Children, and the Receiving Home 
(which handles children brought to it by the police pending court 
action). Also under the supervision of this Committee is a demon- 
stration of case-work methods in respect to delinquent children made 
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possible by a $10,000 grant from the Children’s Bureau in accord- 
ance with the Social Security Act’s provision for child welfare serv- 
ices. Endeavors are being made to get Congress to pass an act which 
would authorize the Child Welfare Division to license boarding- 
homes for children (now under the Health Department) as well as 
all agencies which handle the adoption of children. Another legis- 
lative proposal is for the Child Welfare Division to handle temporary 
commitments for foster-home care in families which should not be 
broken up by the Juvenile Court action. These child welfare func- 
tions quite obviously at least are those of a state, a city, and a 
county. 

The third kind of activity administered by the Board of Public 
Welfare is medical service, supervised by a committee of that name. 
Under its direction are Gallinger Municipal Hospital (a general 
hospital which also has psychopathic and contagious disease depart- 
ments), the Home for Aged and Infirm (formerly the poorhouse, but 
now being converted through intake policy into a home for chronic 
and incurable invalids as vacancies are created by the operation of 
the old age assistance law), an adult tuberculosis sanatorium, a chil- 
dren’s tuberculosis sanatorium, and the District Training School for 
the Feeble-minded. This committee also supervises the work of 
twelve district physicians who care for the sick poor in their homes, — 
as well as the “relief of the poor,” a small fund which provides sur- 
gical appliances, eyeglasses, etc., and medical prescriptions. Through 
the Permit Office this Committee oversees the transportation of the 
indigent insane back to their homes in accordance with arrangements 
made with other states. This office also checks on the execution of 
contracts for the care of emergency patients in three private hospi- 
tals, of incurable patients in the Home for Incurables, of unmarried 
mothers and their children in the Florence Crittenton Home, of 
dependent children (all now quite venerable) of Confederate veter- 
ans by the Southern Relief Society, and for vocational training of 
the blind in the Columbia Polytechnic Institute for the Blind. The 
Permit Office also handles admission to the Board’s hospitals named 
above and to the Home for the Aged and Infirm, as well as referring 
cases for which there is room to Freedmen’s Hospital. The Board of 
Public Welfare operates no clinics. This service in general is pro- 
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vided by private hospitals. Recently established is a crippled chil- 
dren’s service with a grant of $25,000 from the Federal Children’s 
Bureau in accordance with the Social Security Act. This service will 
operate an orthopedic clinic at Gallinger Municipal Hospital with 
various attendant activities. In this medical field, again, we see the 
performance of functions which might be provided by a state, a 
county, a city, or a township. 

The fourth general activity which the Board of Public Welfare 
administers is found in the penal and correctional institutions, 
through a committee of that name. Under the immediate direction 
of a general superintendent of penal institutions are a jail for short- 
time prisoners, a workhouse for those whose terms range from fifteen 
days to one year, and a reformatory for long-time prisoners. The 
Board of Public Welfare does not handle paroles; these are under 
the direction of another unsalaried appointed board of three which 
works in a very co-operative manner. Here again, in the penal field, 
then, we find combined the services of the federal government (in 
the care of federal prisoners) with those of state, county, and city 
governments. 

It is little wonder that this diversified service is the largest in the 
municipal budget except the public schools. The appropriation for 
the fiscal year which began July 1, 1936, is $8,100,000. Over twenty 
thousand people are now directly reached daily by these services. 

Aside from the general supervision of the Board of Public Wel- 
fare, these multifarious institutions are welded into a closely working 
force by weekly meetings of their superintendents and directors in 
the office of the director of Public Welfare. At these meetings com- 
mon problems are discussed. In addition, regular meetings, usually 
monthly, are held of groups of employees who perform similar func- 
tions, such as the engineers, the cooks and stewards, the chief clerks 
and property officers, etc., with much apparent mutual benefit to 
individuals and agencies. 

Extensive as are its responsibilities for present administration, the 
Board of Public Welfare is looking forward to the future. It plans 
simplification of administration of these diversified services. In addi- 
tion to the general superintendent of penal institutions, already per- 
forming his functions, the Board intends to have a general superin- 
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tendent of hospitals and is tending toward the idea of a general 
superintendent of child welfare services. The Public Assistance Di- 
vision already has reached the stage of consolidation of all case work 
and relief of persons who are not actually wards of the Board of 
Public Welfare. This general program will make four main adminis- 
trative divisions and provide for much closer supervision and adop- 
tion of common standards of performance than now is possible. 
Another project which will doubtless develop is a central research 
bureau, in accordance with the provisions of the Public Welfare Act. 
It provides: 

The Board shall study from time to time the social and environmental con- 
ditions of the District of Columbia and shall incorporate in its report the results 
thereof and recommendations designed to further safeguard the interests and 
well-being of the children of the District of Columbia, and to diminish and 
ameliorate poverty and disease and to lessen crime. 

The superintendents of the institutions in their weekly meetings 
are now working out a preventive program to cover every field of 
activity. When completed, as it will be in the near future, it will be 
submitted to the Board of Public Welfare, to the District commis- 
sioners and to the community. After that the superintendents will 
work on a co-ordinated five-year program for necessary develop- 
ments in each of their fields of activity, including new buildings, new 
types of personnel, new methods, new legislation, etc. This plan of 
development will be checked carefully with the appropriate com- 
mittees of the Council of Social Agencies and will then be submitted 
to the Board of Public Welfare and to the commissioners. When 
finally approved, this program will be used for proposals in the 
annual budgets and in recommendations for legislation which will 
be made from year to year by the Board of Public Welfare to the 
District commissioners. In this way, it is hoped, an orderly proce- 
dure can be worked out as against the emergency character of activi- 
ties which have been necessary during the depression, with its 
extraordinary burdens and its limited funds. This five-year pro- 
gram, of course, will be revised from year to year. 

A final step which should be undertaken would be the codification 
of the welfare laws of the District and their working-over into a 
consistent whole. 
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From the foregoing discussion you have, I trust, seen the outline 
of a picture of a voteless community, controlled by a federal legisla- 
ture, governed through authority from the President of the United 
States by District commissioners, and of a Board of Public Welfare 
controlling practically every type of public welfare agency—federal, 
state, city, county, and township. 

It must be quite clear to all beholders that there could be no such 
animal. He is a sort of sociobiological impossibility. Yet here he is. 
He lives. He moves. He has been domesticated for increasingly 
more service as an increasingly effective beast of burden. Those 
burdens are those of a great city. We hope that this impossible 
animal can root out the causes of human and social disability in our 
urban jungle in which hunger, disease, despair, and delinquency 
grow so luxuriantly. We hope, further, that “Public-Welfaricus 
District-of-Columbianicus” can make in the national capital an ex- 
ample of how well public welfare services can be administered. Thus 
Washington, already the most beautiful city in the country physi- 
cally, will become also the most beautiful humanly. 


BOARD OF PUBLIC WELFARE 
DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA 














FRONTIERS OF PUBLIC ADMINISTRATION AND 
PUBLIC WELFARE’ 
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tiers are the zones where the immediate past is meeting 
the future. We can discuss them on the theory that coming 
events cast their shadows before. 

Public administration is taking or directing governmental action 
in accordance with policies determined upon by the legislative au- 
thority and assisting or advising the legislative authority in deter- 
mining those policies. Since the modern government, in industrial 
civilizations, touches almost every field of human interest, public 
administration covers them too and requires in its work represen- 
tations of almost all the professions. 

Public welfare is direct personal service rendered by government 
to individuals, families, groups, and communities with the objective 
of bringing about adjustments in the individuals and their environ- 
ment that will promote life, liberty, and the pursuit of happiness. 
If we look to the past, we should limit the definition of public wel- 
fare to service for the defective, the dependent, and the delinquent 
classes. That area was the birthplace of social work; but frontiers 
of public welfare have moved westward. Two closely related forces 
have moved them westward—emphasis on prevention rather than 
cure or alleviation and the rapidly expanding body of scientific 
knowledge in the many fields involved in social work. 

Let us touch hurriedly the operation of these two forces within 
the old homeland of the social worker. 

Not so many years ago but two classes were recognized—the in- 
sane and the not insane. Science has demonstrated that mental 
ability and most other human qualities are distributed in accordance 
with the normal frequency or bell curve; that differences are in de- 
gree; that insanity is only a group name without scientific value; 


« Paper read at the annual meeting of the American Association of Schools of Social 
Work, St. Louis, January, 1937. 


I ET us start with definitions like an orthodox professor. Fron- 
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and that many different mental diseases exist, many curable, many 
preventable. Thus we have the great growth of mental hygiene, the 
great growth of psychiatric social work. Incidentally, this work 
means economy in public administration because permanent insti- 
tutional care of the so-called “insane” is costly. Prevention and 
cure are cheaper and infinitely more humane to the individual and 
his relatives and friends. 

Dependency in a predominantly agricultural society with a self- 
sufficient economy and a vast new territory open to settlement was 
regarded as a personal fault if not a sin. Some of this philosophy 
survives, particluarly among those well intrenched economically. 
Today the majority of the people see that, in a highly organized, 
integrated industrial society, most individuals are powerless; that 
they depend on the efficient functioning of an intricate industrial 
organization. Prevention calls for social insurance in many forms to 
minimize dependency and the host of evils, the degradation and 
human suffering that flow from it. An ounce of prevention is worth 
a pound of cure, and incidentally it is vastly cheaper than wholesale 
relief. 

Delinquency moved from punishment to correction and now is 
well on its way toward prevention. Science looks for causes and 
their correction. Long has it been known to the philosophers that 
there are two factors—nature and nurture—but despite this knowl- 
edge society long centered on the individual offender and neglected 
his environment. The released prisoner was returned to the very 
environment in which his delinquency had developed. Social work- 
ers, with their technique of intensive study of individual cases and 
close co-operation with other professions, know that in some in- 
stances the individual is so handicapped that he cannot with safety 
to himself or to society be freed from all restraint and supervision, 
despite the fact that the term of his legal sentence has expired. On 
the other hand, they may know that he has much better than a 
fighting chance in a decent environment. Prevention and cure call 
for community and governmental action to reduce the staggering 
cost of crime and its punishment. Here the people must look in no 
small measure to the social workers, who are in immediate contact 
with individual cases, bringing to bear the existing scientific knowl- 
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edge and the organized forces of the community in the effort at pre- 
vention, the removal of the causes, and the radical improvement of 
bad environments. 

Returning to the definition of public welfare, you will appreciate 
that it covers in part, at least, the fields both of education and of 
public health. These three fields of public welfare, public health, 
and public education have many objectives in common. Success in 
achieving these objectives requires direct personal service to the 
individual, the family, and the community to adjust individuals and 
their environment. 

Rapidly is passing the old view that the child must fit the school 
and, if he does not, it is his own fault. The educators are recognizing 
that the school system must be so diversified that it fits the needs 
of all classes of children. For the typical or average children the 
customary fairly large group classes have their place; but for chil- 
dren who, for one reason or another, vary widely from the norm, 
special individual treatment is necessary—the individual case-work 
techniques of the social worker are required. Through the school 
system lies one of the best avenues for the prevention of delinquency 
and the correction of curable defects. 

Public health will always require the expert corps of medical men 
and scientists in hospitals, clinics, laboratories, and offices. Nurses 
are needed to care for those requiring nursing service. The social 
workers are essential to find the people who should be reached by 
the public health agencies and to help them make the many adjust- 
ments required in their attitude toward daily life and in their family 
affairs if they are to avail themselves of the facilities of the public 
health agencies and correct the conditions, personal and environmen- 
tal, that may have been the cause of illness. Peculiarly within the 
realm of the social workers is that vital matter of family budgets and 
the cost of adequate medical care. 

Employment, unemployment insurance, and unemployment re- 
lief increasingly present problems of adjustment of the individual 
and his environment. In the old days the requirements of the pro- 
fessions, skilled trades, agriculture, and many other occupations 
changed so gradually, so imperceptibly, that the worker learned 
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them in his youth and continued in them until his old age. Today 
the rate of technological and scientific change is so great that within 
a few years one witnesses both the rise and the fall of great occupa- 
tions. Doctors and dentists must be constantly re-educating them- 
selves to keep abreast of their professions. The United States Civil 
Service Commission requires that candidates for medical positions 
shall have been to medical school within the last five years. The 
doctors and dentists are fortunate because their professions remain, 
and they can keep up if they will. Some industrial workers see their 
callings virtually wiped out. Well past youth, with family responsi- 
bilities heavy upon them, they are forced to start over again, per- 
haps in a new community far from the family home. Here are indi- 
vidual adjustments with a vengeance. Not only must the worker 
find a new job but he must get training for it, unless he is to sink 
into the mass of the unskilled and the low paid, perhaps carrying 
his wife and children down in the social scale. Children may be un- 
able to go on with their education, or unwilling to go on, because 
they can’t have what the other children have, can’t have that to 
which they have been accustomed. Never having faced the situa- 
tion before, the family does not know what to do, what the re- 
sources of the community are. They need the services of the well- 
equipped social worker, who in such a situation plays the part of the 
social old family doctor. Re-employment, readjustment, and, if 
worst comes to worst, unemployment relief demand individual case 
work of the highest order. The clients want a plan; they are eager 
for a plan. To save them the plan should be good and it should be 
ready quickly, with resources to make it effective. 

The plight of the tenant farmers and the submerged in the rural 
areas likewise demands case work. Here the case-worker should 
combine the technique of the county agent and the home-demon- 
stration agent with those of the social worker. Readjustments of 
this type cannot be made overnight or by merely physical devices. 
Forty acres and a mule never solved the Negro problem. Rehabilita- 
tion means family re-education, learning by doing on the home farm 
under competent instruction. The work will take time and require 
adjustments of the individual and his environment. 
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Personnel work, both in government and in industry, calls for the 
same kind of individual human service. Mass production and the 
factory system took the individual contacts out of the relationship 
between employer and employee. In Gone with the Wind we see that 
the individual relationships between the mistress and her slaves 
were vastly more humane than those between many of our industrial 
managers and their wageworkers. Considerate human relationship 
will have to be restored; and in personnel work the individual em- 
ployee should be able, on his own initiative, to take his problems 
to a social old family doctor. 

Housing reform will never achieve its objectives if sole reliance is 
placed on brick and mortar, concrete, and sanitary facilities. What 
counts is how the family gets along in the new house. In an emer- 
gency it is good to save the family home by homeowners-loan refi- 
nancing. That prevents, for the moment, foreclosure and eviction; 
but the family is not saved unless it is so readjusted that it can pay 
the interest and the taxes and make amortization payments. The 
family by itself was not able to keep out of financial difficulty. It is 
highly optimistic to assume that it can keep out by the mere device 
of a long-term loan at low interest. Adjustment is the vital problem. 

I have just listened with great interest to your round-table 
discussion on the methods and curriculums of schools of social work. 
I have always found extremely helpful the distinction between 
knowledge and skill. One may have knowledge without skill. In 
the professions, in your own profession of social work, it is impossible 
to have skill without knowledge. The surgeon is a good example of 
the man who must combine knowledge and skill. 

For the college graduate, trained in the use of books, libraries, 
and the skill of study, the acquisition of a working knowledge of a 
subject is fairly easy. Many books, pamphlets, and magazines are 
written for his particular benefit. But you social workers cannot 
acquire your skill in human contacts and human relationships from 
books, much as they may help. You must get them from practice. 

Social work is one of the few fields within the broad reach of pub- 
lic administration in which the school can give the student the op- 
portunity to develop skill through practice in real situations under 
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competent direction and supervision. You can give the student a 
very small number of actual cases in social-work agencies and you 
can supply a relatively large number of supervisors, so that the 
the contacts between student and teacher are close. No public 
agency could possibly afford for any length of time to give a paid 
worker so small a number of cases and pay so relatively large a 
force of competent supervisors, nor could it give in conjunction with 
the case work so much of the instruction in the necessary knowledge 
of subjects that are required in connection with the field work. You 
can within the schools develop skills. 

Public personnel administration in classifying positions, as you 
know, gives special consideration to responsibilities. The degree 
of responsibility turns on the nature and degree of supervision as 
well as on the nature of the duties. To one whose working life has 
largely been spent in research and investigation in the field of the 
social sciences, the responsibility that is necessarily placed on the 
shoulders of the new entrant to the service in an individual case- 
work position is nothing short of amazing. In economics, sociology, 
or social statistics the new entrant in a research position works 
mainly in the office or in a library. His personal contacts are largely 
restricted to interviews to get fairly general and impersonal infor- 
mation. His product is the written word, subject to minute, even 
meticulous, review and revision before it passes out of the govern- 
ment office as its official output. If it is a complete flop, it can go 
into the files or the wastebasket with only the loss of a junior’s pay 
for the time spent on it, and possibly also with a little embarrass- 
ment and profanity. The new case-worker goes out alone on a case 
which requires her to get minute details, often of a highly personal 
and confidential nature. Her success or failure is going to turn on 
the relationship she establishes with the client, and that relationship 
may be determined in the initial interview. No supervisor in review 
can take the blue pencil and cross out the spoken questions already 
asked or write a neat little substitute paragraph that avoids the 
danger and may teach the novice how to do it next time. The new 
case-worker has to dive overboard the first day and take the respon- 
sibilities, with the supervisors ready to go to the rescue in emergency. 
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Many of you confront the problem of curriculum demands for new 
subject-matter courses to give more knowledge in required fields. 
I hold no brief against subject-matter courses provided you do not 
sacrifice your great contribution in developing skills and giving 
training in the use of the essential tools. Please continue to train 
your students for thorough work in the individual case. The re- 
search workers in the social sciences may be right on the average, 
right in the generalizations, right on the broad principles; but, in 
this task of adjusting the individual and his environment, your pro- 
fession must, as nearly as possible, be right in the individual case. 


BROOKINGS INSTITUTION 
WasHIncTON, D.C. 














JOINT FINANCING OF PRIVATE SOCIAL WORK 
IN CHICAGO 


WAYNE McMILLEN 


in these two post-war decades has been the phenomenal 

growth of the community-chest movement. Chests are now 
functioning in more than four hundred communities. In recent years 
their financial campaigns have been synchronized under national 
leadership in a well-publicized “Mobilization for Human Needs.” 
This type of aggressive leadership in the chests has done much to 
prevent the debacle in volunteer giving that seemed in 1929 so 
certain to ensue. Up to June 12, 1936, 350 community chests had 
raised a total of $69,989,084 for the support of private social work 
during that year." 

Thus it seems clear from the record that joint fund-raising appeals 
strongly to the American philanthropic imagination. New York 
City and Chicago alone among the large cities of the country have 
held aloof. In cities of smaller population fund-raising that is not 
co-operative is perhaps inevitably competitive. In the largest cities 
separate campaigns do not necessarily mean cutthroat competition 
for the more or less predictable amount the community can be ex- 
pected to contribute. There seems to be more room in a great me- 
tropolis for the agencies to develop distinct and continuing con- 
stituencies. 

At any rate, New York City has no community chest. Whether 
Chicago has one or not is a question of definition. Certainly Chicago 
has a joint fund-raising organization known as the Community Fund 
of Chicago, Inc. Certainly this organization has recently been rais- 
ing about $3,000,000 each year to distribute among some one hun- 
dred and fifty private social agencies. To the national organization 
this is enough. Their officials? consider Chicago a “chest city.” 


\ OUTSTANDING characteristic of American social work 


« “Community Chests and Councils, Inc.,”” News Bulletin, June, 1936, p. 4. 


2 The article on “(Community Chests” in the Social Work Year Book, 1935 was writ- 
ten by Bradley Buell, one of the executives of the national association of chests (Com- 
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Many of the lay leaders and professional social workers of Chicago 
hold a different view. They protest that Chicago’s joint fund-raising 
effort is “different” and that the Chicago organization cannot 
actually be classed as a chest. In the annual report for 1934 the 
president, Mr. Edward L. Ryerson, Jr., was careful to say: “It will 
be noted, as our literature throughout the campaign has attested, 
that our Fund is not a complete community chest.” Officials of the 
Fund are always prompt to correct any uninitiated person who may 
refer to the Chicago organization as a “‘chest.’”’ Use of the word 
“fund” instead of “chest’’ does not adequately distinguish the Chi- 
cago effort from others, however, especially since some full-fledged 
chests are also called “funds.” 

It is well recognized that the capacity of the private agency to 
make a significant contribution in the community is directly de- 
pendent upon adequate and dependable financing and maximum 
freedom to explore new paths. Can this combination of security and 
freedom be best achieved independently or within a chest? Or are 
there other arrangements that hold greater promise? It is precisely 
because the Chicago plan is a variant that it is worth appraising 
here. 

The history of joint financing in Chicago is briefs It stems from 
the urge to meet depression needs through an expanded program of 
private charity. The first organization was a semiofficial body called 
the Governor’s Commission on Unemployment Relief. This organi- 
zation raised approximately $5,000,000 in 1930 to institute a work- 
relief program and to finance the “excess case-load”’ of the private 
agencies. 

The Joint Emergency Relief Fund, which followed the Governor’s 
Commission, raised about $10,000,000 in 1931. Next came the 
Emergency Welfare Fund of Cook County, Inc., which raised rough- 
ly $5,000,000 in 1932. This was succeeded by the Community Fund 





munity Chests and Councils, Inc.). In this article (p. 81) Mr. Buell says: “They 
[chests] were operating in all cities over 500,000 population except Boston and New 
TOK... 5 5% ”” Boston has since organized a chest. This would presumably leave only 
New York outside the ranks of the chest cities. 


3 In 1922 John Lapp made a study that resulted in recommending joint financing in 
Chicago, but this recommendation was shelved. 
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—Allied Chicago Charities, Inc., which collected about $3,000,000 
in 1933. In 1934 matters came to a head. Some of the lay leaders 
refused to continue on this sort of makeshift basis. A plan for a 
complete community chest, worked out by Professor Arthur Todd, 
of Northwestern University, was submitted to the agencies. After 
widespread discussion this plan was overwhelmingly rejected. In 
spite of this hostility toward the conventional community-chest 
plan, the agencies nevertheless did register interest in the continua- 
tion of some form of loose federation for purposes of joint fund-rais- 
ing. The result was the Community Fund of Chicago, Inc., which 
now has three successful campaigns to its credit—$3,000,000 in the 
autumn of 1934, $3,200,000 in 1935, and $3,400,000 in 1936. 

The Community Fund of Chicago is governed by a board of 
thirty-six directors, half of whom are nominated by the Council of 
Social Agencies. The by-laws direct that nine of those named by 
the Council of Social Agencies shall be professional social workers. 
Nine directors are also nominated by the Campaign Committee and 
nine by the Executive Committee of the Fund. Thus the directorate 
is in theory equally divided between those who represent givers ar ‘ 
those who represent social-work programs; and professional social 
workers, composing a fourth of the board, are accorded wider recogni- 
tion than in many joint financing enterprises. 

The board of directors, which meets at least four times annually, 
is too large to handle detailed work expeditiously. Other, and small- 
er, committees actually make the wheels go round. Chief of these 
are the Executive Committee, the Budget Committee, and the 
Campaign Committee. 

The Executive Committee, consisting of fifteen members, is elect- 
ed by and from the board. In addition, certain officers serve on the 
Executive Committee ex officio, including the director of the Council 
of Social Agencies. This committee is in actual practice the group 
that controls the Fund. It appoints both the Budget Committee and 
the Campaign Committee. It has final power to approve the alloca- 
tions made by the Budget Committee and has occasionally made 
grants not recommended by the Budget Committee. Likewise; it 
exercises supervision over the Campaign Committee. _ 

Although the Budget Committee is an organ of the Fund, the 
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Council of Social Agencies plays a major role in the budgeting 
function. The Fund does not attempt to collect social data either 
routinely or through special studies. This function has long been the 
responsibility of the Council of Social Agencies. With increasing 
competence and completeness the Council’s Bureau of Research and 
Statistics has been amassing facts and figures to guide the develop- 
ment of welfare activities in Chicago. These data provide the frame- 
work within which the initial study of each agency’s budget is made. 

The by-laws of the Fund impose upon the Budget Committee the 
responsibility for making recommendations to the Executive Com- 


TABLE 1 


NUMBER OF PRIVATE SOCIAL AGENCIES PARTICIPATING 
IN JOINT FUND-RAISING IN CHICAGO EACH YEAR, 
1931-37, INCLUSIVE 


No. of 
Year Participating 

Agencies 
BINGE cis sareinh. sae omens sa eee ee 104 
TGR oe caso hh so kas Sines esotaae dea rose cee SS 176 
NUR adic g: dist cus bons ange late Oe ee arabes ete 133 
NBA S55 a 505 ese ale Sie ce lnlisgeh ra arora aT eR OSE Iol 
LC biaxin Ge wines AN Re aka Rae Medan 135 
NIAID soso costs SS ee OS ata ee Cr 147 
AG ise issaia-talaalna marca ioruanaic oe ote eR anne 154 


mittee “concerning agencies or activities to be invited to participate 
in the Fund.” The implication is that membership in the Fund is 
not continuous but is decided year by year. Although membership 
is in fact for one year only, and although the list of participating 
agencies has actually changed somewhat each year, the trend is 
clearly in the direction of a continuing group of permanent affiliates. 

The number of agencies participating each year since 1931 is 
shown in Table 1. The large drop following 1932 is explained by the 
decision to limit the Fund to the city of Chicago. This resulted in 
the elimination of fifty-nine suburban agencies that had been in- 
cluded when the Fund sought to cover the entire county. In the past 
three years changes have consisted principally of additions to the 
one hundred and thirty-five agencies that formed the nucleus of the 
continuing Fund established in the autumn of 1934. 

In the spring the Budget Committee invites agencies to submit 
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budgets. These invitations are sent to all private social agencies 
which have asked to participate and are approved by the Budget 
Committee. Requirements for participation were worked out in the 
spring of 1935 by a special subcommittee. They include the conven- 
tional safeguards concerning indorsement by the Subscriptions In- 
vestigating Committee of the Chamber of Commerce, responsibility 
of business management, and willingness to co-operate with other 
social agencies. In addition there are more specific requirements for 
each of the functional fields of social work. These specific require- 
ments were originally drawn up by the agencies themselves through 
the appropriate divisions of the Council of Social Agencies. 

Agencies desiring to participate in the Fund are expected to sub- 
mit a budget by the end of July. These budgets are carefully 
analyzed by the Council’s Bureau of Research and Statistics and are 
studied in the light of the factual and statistical information already 
on file. Questions that may arise are taken up with the agency before 
any recommendations are made. During this period the agencies 
are free to examine the analysis made by the Council and to question 
the tentative recommendation which the Bureau of Research and 
Statistics is planning to submit to the reviewing committees. 

Unlike the arrangement in many communities, the groups that 
conduct the budget hearings are committees not of the Fund but 
of the Council. Membership in these so-called “reviewing commit- 
tees” is very largely made up of professional social workers and lay 
members of social agency boards who are familiar with social work. 
The reviewing committees are organized along functional lines— 
one for the children’s agencies, one for family welfare agencies, etc. 
The budget hearings occur in September and October. Each agency 
is expected to send responsible representatives to the hearing. At the 
hearing, service statistics, data concerning the qualifications of em- 
ployees, and the findings of pertinent studies are discussed with the 
agency’s representatives. An attempt is made to bring into free dis- 
cussion any points that might develop into issues. 

On the basis of this hearing the reviewing committee formulates 
a recommendation. Frequently the recommendation suggests that 
the Fund’s allocation be contingent upon the agency’s effecting some 
needed improvement. Although the recommendation of the review- 
ing committees must surmount two hurdles—the approval of the 
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Budget Committee and the approval of the Executive Committee— 
in actual practice comparatively few changes are made. It has been 
the feeling up to the present, at least, that the reviewing committees 
do their work with great care and that their recommendations should 
not be altered except where broad matters of policy are at stake. 

In November the Budget Committee of the Fund receives the 
reports of the reviewing committees. The chairman of each Review- 
ing Committee presents his committee’s recommendations orally. 
Occasionally the Budget Committee may either boost or lower the 
allocation suggested by the Reviewing Committee. Or a provision 
attached to the grant may be modified or dropped if the Budget 
Committee thinks the imposing of the condition would be an unwise 
use of the money-granting power or an unwarranted invasion of the 
agency’s autonomy. 

Following the Budget Committee’s action, notification is sent to 
each agency as to the allotment recommended and the conditions 
imposed. This gives the agency an opportunity to protest to the 
Executive Committee before that body approves the Budget Com- 
mittee’s recommendations in December. Occasionally an agency 
takes advantage of this opportunity to appeal; and the Executive 
Committee has, in five instances, on the basis of the appeal, modified 
or overridden the recommendation of the Reviewing Committee and 
the Budget Committee. 

Since in any community the relationship between the social plan- 
ning group and the money-granting group is the shoal upon which 
a really co-operative relationship may easily run afoul, the five in- 
stances in which the Executive Committee of the Chicago Fund has 
reversed the actions of the Budget Committee are worth examining. 
In three of these cases—the Chicago Church Federation, the Cicero 
Welfare Center, and the Chicago School Children’s Aid Society— 
the organizations did not meet the requirements for participation 
that had been drafted by the reviewing committees and the Budget 
Committee. Approval was therefore withheld. The Executive Com- 
mittee subsequently made a grant of five thousand dollars to each 
of these organizations. This was done, not on the basis of an appeal 
by the agencies, but rather through reference of the cases to the 
Executive Committee by the Budget Committee. Members of the 
Executive Committee who were also members of the Budget Com- 
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mittee voted favorably on these allocations in the Executive Com- 
mittee on grounds of policy, although they had withheld approval as 
members of the Budget Committee on grounds of the agencies’ 
technical disqualifications. In other words, possible repercussions 
in the community were adjudged more important than strict adher- 
ence to the accepted standards of eligibility. 

The other two cases—the Y.M.C.A. and the Boy Scouts—both 
involve large budgets. The appeal made by the Y.M.C.A. resulted 
in the granting of an increase by the Executive Committee. The 
Reviewing Committee for group-work agencies and the Budget 
Committee apparently felt no resentment over this matter, although 
their original recommendation represented the maximum they felt 
justified in approving. They recognized that the Y.M.C.A. in Chi- 
cago is a colossal organization with a score of large plants scattered 
throughout the city and ten camps in the open country. In the 
analysis of such a large and involved budget, absolute justice is 
difficult to achieve. Moreover, the desire of the Executive Commit- 
tee to retain the support of an organization with so many influential 
sponsors was not hard to understand. The final grant was a compro- 
mise between what the Y.M.C.A. thought it should have and what 
the Budget Committee recommended. 

The Boy Scouts have appealed each year. This is one of a small 
number of agencies that dislikes submitting its requests to com- 
mittees of the Council of Social Agencies. It would prefer to nego- 
tiate with business men, who predominate in the Executive Com- 
mittee, rather than with social workers and social-agency board 
members, who predominate in the Council. The Fund has con- 
sistently required, however, that the initial request of the Boy Scouts 
go through the usual channels and be submitted in the first instance 
to the Council’s Reviewing Committee. In the first appeal the 
additional amount granted by the Executive Committee was small. 
The realization that an appeal to the business group was possible 
seemed, however, to be a reassuring experience to the organization 
and has probably helped to abate the “go-it-alone”’ attitude that 
hinders the development of an integrated community program. 

The second appeal of the Boy Scouts was rejected by the Execu- 
tive Committee on the technical ground that it was submitted after 
the date of the final “dead line” for appeals. The third appeal re- 
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sulted in the setting-up of a reserve fund for the Scouts in addition 
to the allocation recommended by the Reviewing Committee and 
the Budget Committee. As matters worked out, not a dollar of the 
reserve was drawn upon. It was hoped that this experience would 
convince the Boy Scouts of the accuracy and fairness of the analysis 
made by the Reviewing Committee and the Budget Committee. 
However, at this writing another appeal is pending before the Ex- 
ecutive Committee concerning the allocation recommended for 1937. 

In any function that relates to vital human needs some provision 
for appeal is desirable. This has been demonstrated time and again 
in the administration of the various social-security provisions both 
here and abroad. Where agencies rather than individuals are con- 
cerned, similar safeguards are usually provided. The requests of 
various federal bureaus are analyzed by the Bureau of the Budget 
and are synthesized by the chief executive in his budget message, 
but Congress retains the power to alter these recommendations. The 
danger is that some popular agency, such as the Civilian Conserva- 
tion Corps, will receive more favorable consideration than some 
equally meritorious service that commands less widespread support. 
This is inherent in organization relationships whether at the federal 
level or in a local community fund. In the final analysis the success 
of the Chicago Community Fund or of any other joint money- 
raising organization must be measured by the extent to which the 
pressures of powerful groups for preferential treatment are min- 
imized by those who exercise ultimate control. 

The policies observed in budgeting in Chicago are sharply at 
variance with those found in a typical community chest. No at- 
tempt is made to underwrite the budgetary deficiency of any agency. 
The Fund, through the Budget Committee and the reviewing com- 
mittees, reserves the right to approve the total expenditure budget 
of the agency, but it makes no pretense of guaranteeing that the 
total approved expenditure budget will be met. Approval of the 
expenditure budget merely insures that resources of the Fund will 
not be used to help bear costs which the Fund is not willing to share. 
Accumulated indebtedness and the expansion of capital equipment 
are expenses of this type. The Fund knows such needs must be met, 
but is not willing to have them included in the expenditure budget 
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upon which the Fund’s allocation is based. The Fund is willing to 
approve increases in salaries of agency employees, but up to the 
present has insisted—except in a very few cases where there seemed 
to be compelling reasons—that such increases be financed inde- 
pendently by the agency. A similar policy has been followed with 
respect to expansion of program. The present theory in Chicago is 
that the Fund has no responsibility for enabling agencies to enlarge 
their programs to meet new needs. Expansion is considered a func- 
tion of the agency’s capacity to enlist new support through its own 


efforts. 
TABLE 2 
AMOUNT OF CONTRIBUTIONS BUDGET, PERCENTAGE TO BE RAISED 
BY THE AGENCIES AND BY THE CHICAGO COMMUNITY FUND, RE- 
SPECTIVELY, BY FUNCTIONAL FIELDS OF SOCIAL WORK, 1936 








ConTRIBUTIONS BUDGET 














FUNCTIONAL FIELDS Per Cent To Be Raised 
Amount 
By Agencies By Fund 

All agencies*.......... $6 , 389 ,000* 50.0 50.0 
Family service and relief 

agencies................. $2,083,000 28.7 45.3 

Child welfare agencies...... 1,326,000 56.8 43.2 

Health agencies............ 1,055,000 76.6 23.4 

Group-work agencies....... 1,381,000 58.8 41.2 














deuce Rego some agencies not covered by the four major functional groupings 

Approval of the expenditure budget is followed by determination 
of the proportion of the anticipated deficit the Fund should properly 
carry. In no case will the Fund offer to meet the entire deficit. The 
general policy is that the contribution from the Fund should not 
exceed the amount raised independently by the agency through con- 
tributions. As shown in Table 2, an exception to this general policy 
is made with respect to family welfare agencies.‘ Originally the joint 
campaigns were primarily for the purpose of financing relief. These 
exceptions in favor of the major and minor relief agencies are a 


4In addition there are a few miscellaneous agencies that receive more than half of 
their contributions budget from the Fund. 
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legacy from those days. There is now some evidence of a trend to 
reduce allocations to these agencies, and it may be that they too 
will eventually be expected to raise as much independently as they 
receive from the Fund. A consistent effort is made to stimulate the 
agencies to raise increasing amounts, independently, from contribu- 
tors. Only in a very unusual case would the Fund be willing to 
grant an allocation that would enable an agency to carry on with a 
smaller independent income from contributors than it had collected 
in each of the preceding two or three years. 

Specifically, the budgeting works out about as follows: Agency 
A submits its budget. The Reviewing Committee eliminates from 
the expenditure budget an item of $1,000, which the agency proposes 
to pay on an old debt. The remaining expenditure budget amounts 
to $20,000. The anticipated income is $4,o0o—half from earnings 
and half from endowment. This leaves a budgetary deficit of $16,000 
to be obtained from contributions. The Fund would, under these 
circumstances, grant not to exceed $8,000 and would expect the 
agency to raise the remaining $8,000. But if the agency had re- 
ceived $10,000 in contributions the previous year, the Fund would 
expect it to raise an equal amount this year and would therefore 
make an allocation not in excess of $6,000. : 

One of the difficulties encountered in the Chicago Fund arises at 
this point. If an agency, by energetic methods, succeeds in increas- 
ing its income from contributions, the net result is not necessarily an 
opportunity to enlarge the program. The net result may be merely 
a corresponding reduction in the grant from the Community Fund. 

The Fund’s insistence that the agencies hold and increase, if possi- 
ble, their roll of subscribers carries with it, of course, certain highly 
important compensatory values. In a complete community chest 
where the agencies are required to abandon individual solicitation, 
they find themselves, after a few years, without a substantial con- 
stituency. Under the Chicago plan the constituency is retained or 
even enlarged, and the agency is therefore able to withdraw from 
the Fund quite easily at any time if relationships become strained. 
This is a type of security of utmost importance to any agency that 
may wish to swing out into new fields or to launch unpopular pro- 
grams that a chest might be reluctant to finance. 

If the budgetary procedure in Chicago is unique, the campaign is 
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scarcely less so. One very obvious difference is in the time element. 
Most of the important chests carry their campaigns through to com- 
pletion in two weeks or less. In Chicago the drive for funds is likely 
to last three months or more. The accompanying barrage of pub- 
licity grows very stale after the first couple of months. Of course, 
most of the chests perfect their organization and complete the 
solicitation of big gifts prior to the opening of the campaign, whereas 
in Chicago this work is all considered a part of the campaign.’ Nev- 
ertheless, leaders in the Fund are agreed that the period of the cam- 
paign ought to be sharply reduced. 

It may be that the structure of the campaign organization is 
responsible for the lumbering pace of the drive. However that may 
be, the basic plan of organization is not likely to be changed; for 
it has a long and honorable past. In all the war drives Chicago used 
the industrial plan rather than a geographical plan. This has been 
continued in the present Fund. 

There is reason to believe that a geographical organization would 
not be successful in Chicago. The metropolis is to some extent a 
constellation of more or less self-conscious communities. Rogers 
Park, for example, is an integral part of the city, yet when funds are 
raised by areas, Rogers Park is likely to say: “We raised so much. 
How much do we get back? We have no charities at present, but we 
can start some.” A similar attitude would be encountered in each 
of a score of similar constituent areas of the city. 

The task of organizing the campaign begins in the spring. By the 
end cf June all committees are appointed. The principal committees 
are: (a) Trades Division, (6) Sponsors and Individual Gifts Division, 
(c) Governmental Offices Division, and (d) Women’s Division. 

The Trades Division is the real heart of the campaign. Fifty 
chairmen function under this division, each in charge of organizing 
solicitation in one particular trade or industry. If there are a dozen 
major plants in a certain industry, the chairman for that industry 
attempts to set up a soliciting organization in each of them. Some- 
times this is accomplished through the officials of the corporation. 


SIn some chests the sponsors bring the campaign to a successful close on the an- 
nounced date by underwriting the amount still needed, hoping to obtain this later by 
quiet solicitation. In the Chicago Fund contributions are not counted until actually 
pledged. While this prolongs the campaign, it may also be a reason why 99 per cent 
of all pledges are ultimately collected. 
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Or a joint arrangement may be worked out with the executives of 
the plant and the employees’ organization, if there is one. In most 
cases an employees’ committee is created to secure the pledges. The 
company agrees to collect the pledges through pay-roll deduction. 

In the files of the Fund there are usually only two cards for each 
corporation. One card relates to the contribution of the corporation, 
and the other to the contribution of its employees. The exact num- 
ber of individual contributors is thus not definitely known. In the 
campaign for 1935 a total of 9,684 subscription cards were turned in. 
Of this number 2,114 were groups of employees estimated to repre- 
sent 453,050 individual employee subscriptions. 

The Sponsors and Individual Gifts Division attempts to secure 
pledges from a limited number of persons of ample means. About 
$800,000 is usually obtained in this way. These gifts do not purchase 
immunity from further solicitation. The donors are expected to 
continue to support individual agencies in which they are interested. 
Their subscriptions to the Fund are regarded as “plus” subscrip- 
tions. Recently an effort has been made to induce officers of cor- 
porations (especially those whose annual salary exceeds $12,000) to 
make individual contributions rather than to merge their gift with 
the employees’ pledges, as was the practice in the earlier drives. 
Largely as a result of this policy 567 new subscriptions, averaging 
more than $150 each, were obtained in the campaign for 1935. 

The Governmental Offices Division is in reality only a specialized 
branch of the Trades Division. The chairman of this division is 
responsible for organizing a canvass in the federal, state, county, 
municipal, and sanitary district offices. 

The Women’s Division did not originally engage in soliciting sub- 
scriptions. Its function was to spread information concerning the 
Fund and its affiliates. More recently the Women’s Division has 
been converted into a canvassing unit. In the campaign for 1935 
this Division secured 312 subscriptions, averaging about sixty dol- 
lars each, from women who were not previously subscribers, and 
obtained from women who had contributed in earlier years a net 
increase of 44 per cent. 

One of the major sales arguments of solicitors in most community- 
chest cities is the so-called “immunity rule’: “Give now once for 
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all and we guarantee you will not be solicited again this year.” Of 
course this promise can be made only in chests that include all the 
major philanthropies of the community and that underwrite the 
total budgetary deficits of these organizations. In Chicago the im- 
munity rule has a very restricted meaning. The campaign, as indi- 
cated above, focuses upon corporations and their employees. The 
agencies participating in the Fund must agree not to solicit the 
corporations and employee groups that contribute to the Fund. 
A confidential list of these contributors is sent to each agency imme- 
diately after the campaign. In addition, the participating agencies 
must agree not to solicit new support from any source during the 
period of the Fund drive, though they are permitted to send out 
routine reminders to regular contributors. Thus, under the Chicago 
plan, “immunity” can be purchased only by corporations and em- 
ployee groups that elect to contribute to the Fund, and such groups 
are immune only with respect to the 150 agencies that are bene- 
ficiaries of the Fund. These 150 agencies, however, include all the 
major philanthropies in the city, although 261 agencies are named 
in the indorsement list of the Chamber of Commerce and about 600 
are enumerated in the Council’s Directory of Social Agencies. Prac- 
tically speaking, Chicago corporations are now giving to philan- 
thropy solely through the Community Fund. Except during the 
period of the Fund campaign, all the agencies solicit individual gifts 
at will, regardless of whether the person approached has or has not 
contributed to the Fund. Thus, so far as individuals are concerned, 
freedom from multiple solicitation is not obtainable in Chicago. 

The Fund’s methods of campaigning unquestionably produce 
more revenue from co.porations and their employees than the agen- 
cies could raise independently. Prior to the formation of the Fund 
the agencies now participating had for a number of years been 
obtaining about $500,000 per year from these two sources. The Fund 
has already increased the yield in this area fourfold and hopes, for 
1937, to touch the $2,500,000 mark. 

The distribution of contributions and subscriptions by source 
shown for 1935 in Table 3 reflects approximately the situation that 
has obtained in the last three campaigns. The proportion of the 
contributions provided by the employee groups seems unreasonably 
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high. Of course, almost all employee contributions are to the Fund 
rather than to individual agencies. Since the total contributions 
budget of the agencies is double the amount the Fund raises, the 
proportion of the total contributions supplied by employees is in 
reality about 15 per cent. Even 15 per cent, however, is too large a 
proportion of the load for employees to bear in a city where there 
is such great concentration both of wealth and of income. This does 
not necessarily mean that employees give too much. It does very 


TABLE 3 


AMOUNT OF CONTRIBUTIONS, NUMBER OF SUBSCRIPTIONS, AND PERCENTAGE 
DISTRIBUTION BY SOURCE, CHICAGO COMMUNITY-FUND 
CAMPAIGN FOR THE YEAR 1935 

















CONTRIBUTIONS SUBSCRIPTIONS 
SouRCE 
Percentage Percentage 
Amount Distribution Number Distribution 
UMN sorsc 5 sccreiesnssatew iam $3, 207, 308 100.00 10, 205 100.00 
Ce es $ 688,572 21.57 5,059 49.53 
Firms and corporations. .... 1,466,698 45-53 3,395 33-27 
Employee groups.......... 988 ,038 30.91 1,741* 17.10* 
Estates, foundations, etc... . 64,000 1.99 10 0.10 
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definitely mean that the wealthy citizens of the community give too 
little. 

It is generally recognized among careful observers that a few 
spectacularly generous gifts during a campaign tend to establish the 
leve! of giving among the privileged classes of the community. For 
example, one individual in Cleveland used to give, prior to his 
death, $100,000 each year to the welfare fund. This gift set a stand- 
ard which others followed. Per capita giving in Cleveland is as a 
result much higher than in Chicago, and Cleveland can raise an 
amount equal to that obtained by the Chicago Fund with very 
much less effort and in a much shorter time. The largest single gift 
in Chicago is $50,000. The individual who gives this sum would 
be willing to give more, but declines to do so because other citizens 
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of equal or greater wealth give either much smaller amounts or, in 
some instances, nothing at all. 

Wealth in Chicago is not “mellow.”’ Even if the Fund ultimately 
succeeds in raising $3,750,000 per year, as it hopes to do, and if the 
agencies raise an equal amount, the per capita giving would then be 
only about $2.00. This very mediocre record is greatly exceeded by 
New York City, Boston, Philadelphia, Cleveland, Cincinnati, and, 
in fact, most of the major centers of population. A considerable 
number of very wealthy people make no contribution to the Chicago 
Fund. There is no reason to believe that their attitude would be 
any different if the Fund were converted into a complete chest. 
It is a slow job to establish the giving habit, and Chicago’s effort has 
just begun. 

Sooner or later, the charge of coercion in obtaining employee con- 
tributions arises in every community-wide welfare drive. As a mat- 
ter of fact, coercion is inherent in joint fund-raising and can never 
be completely eradicated either in Chicago or elsewhere. In spite of 
all the Fund officials and campaign leaders may do or say, the super- 
enthusiastic team captain who is manager of a laundry or superin- 
tendent of a large mill will “see to it” that his establishment “goes 
over the top 100 per cent.” 

In the Chicago Fund any pressures applied to employee groups 
are in violation of the announced policies of the board of directors. 
Executives of corporations are encouraged to advise employees that 
the making of a pledge and the amount of any donation are purely 
voluntary. Persistent advocacy of this policy has produced some 
results. In the earlier drives letters were often received from wives 
and families stating that an employee had pledged an amount be- 
yond his means. Protests of this type are now very seldom received. 
Officials of the Fund interpret this to mean that the most objection- 
able forms of coercion have been largely abandoned. 

It goes without saying, however, that in a Fund now boasting a 
half-million employee contributors, some gifts are produced by 
social pressure rather than by an intellectual and emotional response. 
This type of pressure frequently comes, not from the management, 
but from an employee chairman working upon his fellow-employees. 
The Fund has adopted the policy of making no effort to collect the 
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unpaid pledges of persons in the employee groups. Theoretically, 
this practice provides a means of escape for those who have pledged 
against their will. Actually, however, the percentage of unpaid 
pledges is exceedingly small. 

In an attempt to bring the social-planning groups into some type 
of constructive relationship with the money-granting organizations, 
the Chicago Fund formulated the following statement, which was 
officially adopted in 1935: 

The Community Fund of Chicago and the Council of Social Agencies of 
Chicago are independent but closely co-ordinated bodies. The function of the 
Community Fund is to raise funds annually to help support local private social 
agencies of Chicago which are in need of additional funds to maintain their 
programs. The function of the Council of Social Agencies is to establish stand- 
ards, to promote co-ordination, and to plan needed developments in the social 
work of the city. It is the intent of the Community Fund and the Council of 
Social Agencies jointly to co-operate with participating agencies in the expen- 
diture of moneys contributed by the Fund so that there will be steady improve- 
ment in the efficiency of the work and gradual evolution of a reasonable com- 
munity plan. 

Too brief a time has elapsed to evaluate this relationship. Up to 
the present, both organizations have held closely to their respective 
functions and very harmonious relationships exist. The Council, 
eager to do a better job in the budget hearings, requested money 
from the Fund to conduct special studies in three functional fields. 
The Fund acquiesced and has supplied $33,761 to date for this pur- 
pose. In addition, the Fund provides a very substantial proportion 
of the Council’s ordinary budget. 

The Council, however, is not the only social-planning body, and 
the Fund is not the only money-raising organization in the field of 
social work in Chicago. Chief among the other agencies operating 
in these areas are the Chicago Community Trust, the Jewish Chari- 
ties of Chicago, and the Catholic Charities of the Archdiocese of 
Chicago. 

The Chicago Community Trust accepts bequests and gifts for 
philanthropic uses. The theory of the Trust is that the income will 
be distributed year by year to meet the needs of the time and that 
funds will not go, as they have so often in the past, to support a 
program once badly needed but now long since obsolete. The Chi- 
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cago Trust now has a capital fund of about $6,000,000, a part of 
which is restricted in such ways as not yet to yield spendable in- 
come. But there is available for distribution each year about $140,- 
ooo. The executive officer of the Trust is Mr. Frank D. Loomis, 
who has served in this capacity since 1919. Mr. Loomis is also the 
executive of the Chicago Community Fund. This sharing of the 
executive officer insures mutual understanding of policies and co- 
ordination of the distribution of moneys. In Chicago it is impos- 
sible for the Trust to be as remote from the problems of social work 
as the trusts in some cities seem to be. 

The Jewish Charities of Chicago is a federation that engages both 
in fund-raising and in social planning. Although a few of the Jewish 
agencies are not members, the federation does include a majority 
of the most important Jewish philanthropies. The relationship be- 
tween the federation and its member agencies is one of long standing. 
In affiliating with the Fund, therefore, the federation was very de- 
sirous that no loosening of these ties should result. The Fund has 
attempted to do nothing that would disturb these relationships. 

One result has been a special arrangement with respect to budget- 
ing. Each Jewish agency in the federation is considered by the 
appropriate Reviewing Committee and by the Budget Committee 
during the budgeting period. Usually these groups pass the budgets 
of the Jewish agencies with little or no analysis or discussion. The 
reason is that near the close of the budgeting period a special session 
is held to consider at one time the requests of all agencies in the 
Jewish Charities. Moreover, the allocations to the individual Jewish 
agencies may be switched from one agency to another by the fed- 
eration any time during the year at its discretion. 

The chief consequences of these special arrangements is that the 
reviewing committees and the Budget Committee do not utilize the 
budgeting process to encourage improvements in the work of the 
Jewish agencies. Most of the Jewish agencies are, of course, much 
less badly in need of this type of help than are many of the other 
members of the Fund. Moreover, the Jewish Charities is doubtless 
better able to effect needed changes than the Budget Committee of 
the Fund. Admittedly, it is an anomaly to permit Jewish agencies 
to receive support from the Fund without entering into the same 
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type of direct relationship with the Fund as the other agencies. But 
the desire of the Jewish Charities to enjoy maximum opportunity to 
achieve co-ordination within the Jewish field is also entirely under- 
standable. In addition, the Jewish Charities is eager to prevent the 
growth of an attitude of dependency upon the Community Fund. 
It wants to increase the support of Jewish social work by the Jewish 
community. With this end in view the federation has been volun- 
tarily relinquishing some of the Fund’s support. For 1935, for 
example, the Jewish Charities received from the Fund an allocation 
of $650,340. Of this amount $94,462 was voluntarily returned be- 
fore the close of the year. In the following year the Jewish Charities 
suggested a much smaller allocation—$434,216—not because of a 
diminishing program but because of a determination to raise larger 
sums independently. 

The Catholic Charities of Chicago likewise has a special relation- 
ship to the Fund. Catholic agencies in Chicago have never affiliated 
with the Council of Social Agencies. Hence, the thirty-nine Catho- 
lic agencies supported by the Fund do not present budgets to the 
reviewing committees. 

The Catholic Charities sends audited financial statements directly 
to the Fund. These are analyzed by the Fund rather than by the 
Council, and are reviewed by a special subcommittee of the Fund’s 
Budget Committee. This analysis is sufficient to show that the 
money is carefully accounted for and that the allocation made by 
the Fund is considerably less than half of the total contributions 
budget. Although the Budget Committee sets aside one session for 
passing upon the requests of all Catholic agencies, no real analysis 
of their service is made by the Fund. Very few statistics are avail- 
able for this purpose. Moreover, the Catholic Charities in Chicago 
differs from Catholic federations in some other cities in refusing to 
concede that anyone outside of the archbishop’s office has any right 
to exercise supervision over their activities. 

The amount of the allocation to the Catholic Charities is thus 
determined, not primarily on the basis of studying services, but 
rather on the basis of negotiation between the Fund and the officials 
of the Catholic Charities, together with some fiscal analysis. For 
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1936 the amount allotted in this way was $384,000. It was under- 
stood that about $322,000 of this was to go to Catholic child-caring 
agencies and that the remainder would be distributed among pro- 
tective agencies, group-work agencies, day nurseries, and homes for 
the aged. The Catholic Charities is permitted to make minor shifts 
among agencies within any of these functional fields so long as it 
does not exceed the total allocated to that field. 

The future of the Chicago Community Fund is difficult to fore- 
cast. The Jewish agencies appear to be very eager to emancipate 
themselves from dependence upon community-wide support and 
may eventually accept only nominal amounts from the Fund. The 
Catholic Federation is willing to continue its affiliation with the 
Fund only on the basis of almost complete independence so far as 
supervision either by the Fund or by the Council is concerned. The 
Protestant and nonsectarian agencies, though not united in a 
federation, are likewise very jealous of their autonomy. Most of 
them are exceedingly eager to retain their present lists of supporters 
and believe this can be done only by fostering among donors a 
feeling of direct responsibility for support of their specific program. 

In view of these attitudes, development of a complete community 
chest in Chicago seems unlikely. Moreover, there is reason to doubt 
whether any type of central fund could raise seven million dollars 
per year in a city where giving habits are so ill-developed. Despite 
all these uncertainties, an observer from an eastern city who is very 
conversant with community-fund affairs declared recently that he 
was much impressed “with the good will which prevails and with 
the hopeful common sense that characterizes much of the Chicago 
situation.” Certainly among those in charge of the Fund there is a 
very wholesome degree of open-mindedness. The almost complete ab- 
sence of fixed notions as to what will ultimately be best has made for 
unusual receptivity to ideas. Every imaginable type of suggestion, 
whether emanating from contributors or from the agencies, receives 
a respectful hearing. Chicago believes it cannot follow the conven- 
tional community-chest pattern and is eager to develop a plan better 
suited to its own peculiar needs. 
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SOCIAL NEEDS OF INDIAN CHILDREN 
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sentatives of several government bureaus to discuss the social 

and health needs of Indian children. As a result of this confer- 
ence an interdepartmental committee was appointed, consisting of 
representatives of the Children’s Bureau, the Office of Indian Affairs 
and the Public Health Service. This committee met informally on 
three or four occasions to discuss the needs of Indian women and 
children, with special reference to health and child welfare programs 
to be developed under the Social Security Act. 

As a preliminary step the Children’s Bureau undertook a study of 
existing programs of social service among the Indians with special 
reference to child welfare. This was done as a basis for future devel- 
opments in relating those parts of the social-security program for 
which the Children’s Bureau is responsible to the needs of Indian 
children. 

The material presented in this study was gathered in a brief sur- 
vey of seven states where the Indian population is large and where 
social workers are employed by the Indian Service. The states vis- 
ited were: Oklahoma, Arizona, Nevada, Washington, Minnesota, 
Wisconsin, and Michigan. In each state officials representing the 
education, health, and welfare services of the state as well as the 
staff of the Indian Service were consulted as to Indian problems and 
the services available to this group. Visits were made to Indian 
reservations, colonies, or villages, and the opinions of the Indians 
themselves were sought during visits to individual homes. 

As defined by the Indian Service, an Indian includes any person 
of Indian blood, who through wardship, treaty, or inheritance has 
acquired certain rights. The Bureau of the Census defines an Indian 
as any person having Indian blood to such a degree as to be recog- 
nized in his community as‘an Indian. The term “ward Indian” as 
defined by the Indian Service means a person of Indian blood who 
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is entitled to the assistance and protection of the federal government 
in civil, property, and other rights. The terms “competent” and 
“incompetent” as applied in early days to the ability of the Indian 
to handle his own affairs of property are being replaced by “restrict- 
ed” and “nonrestricted.”” The restricted Indian is one whose prop- 
erty is under control of the governmert and cannot be disposed of 
without the approval of some governmental authority. The non- 
restricted Indian is one who has sui juris in all respects. 

The population enumerated at a federal agency represents the 
total population on the agency rolls and includes both resident and 
nonresident Indians. An Indian may be carried on the rolls because 
of tribal inheritance rights and may reside anywhere in the United 
States or in a foreign country. In certain tribes the rolls are still 
open for the registration of babies of one-quarter or more Indian 
blood, but in the majority of tribes the rolls were closed during the 
period between 1900 and 1928. When members of the tribe decide 
that too many persons of doubtful heritage are receiving tribal 
benefits, they can apply to Congress asking that tribal rolls be closed. 
These rolls can be closed only through an act of Congress. Indians 
born after the tribal rolls are closed may participate in tribal benefits 
by verification of their degree of Indian blood through sworn affi- 
davit of an enrolled Indian or of the superintendent of the agency. 

Indian reservations are lands reserved and held by the federal 
government in trust for the Indians. They were not free grants from 
the government to the Indians but were reserved for them upon 
some consideration of the original occupancy of Indian tribes in 
lands somewhere within the territory of the thirteen original states 
or the territory from which other states were subsequently set apart. 
Reservations are part of the state within whose boundaries the lands 
lie but they are not political subdivisions of the state or the United 
States nor are they public institutions. 

By the Act of June 2, 1924,’ Congress conferred citizenship upon 
all noncitizen Indians born within the territorial limits of the United 
States. They are subject to the laws of the state in which they reside, 
except that state laws may not encroach upon the title to property 
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held by the federal government for Indian occupancy, or upon the 
jurisdiction that the federal government exercises over certain 
offenses when committed by Indians upon reservations; nor may a 
state act to impair the protection of the interests of Indians by the 
federal government. 

On June 18, 1934, the Indian Reorganization Act (modified 
Wheeler-Howard Bill) was approved. Its passage made mandatory 
a complete change in the traditional federal Indian policy of indi- 
vidual allotment of land. 

It is estimated that through the allotment system Indians have 
lost ninety million acres of land. The Indian Reorganization Act 
prohibits future allotments and the sale of Indian lands except to 
tribes; it restores to the tribes the unentered remnants of the so- 
called surplus lands of the allotted reservations thrown open to white 
settlement; it authorizes annual appropriations for the purchases of 
land for landless Indians, provides for the consolidation of Indian 
lands, and sets up a process which enables Indians voluntarily to 
return their individual holdings to the protection of tribal status, 
thus reversing the disintegration policy. 

This act also authorizes a ten-million-dollar revolving loan fund, 
the use of which is restricted to those tribes which organize and 
incorporate so as to create community responsibility. Up to the 
present time $3,480,000 of this amount has been appropriated for 
use. 

Since 1929 the Indian Service has worked increasingly toward the 
sharing of responsibility with other agencies. The Johnson-O’Malley 
Act,? approved April 16, 1934, authorizes the making of contracts 
with the states for services in educational, health, and social service 
work. 

In accordance with this act, educational contracts have been made 
with two states, California and Washington, under which the states 
assume in consideration of funds provided by the federal govern- 
ment, the obligation to educate all the Indian children within their 
boundaries. Under the same act a contract has been made with the 
state of Wisconsin whereby, in consideration of funds provided by 
the federal government, the state agrees to supply the full-time 
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service of a qualified social worker to do home investigation work on 
behalf of neglected, dependent, and delinquent children. 

The tribes in the states visited may be classified into three groups: 
those living on reservations and owning trust land thereon; those 
living on reservations but having no landed interests; those living off 
reservations in homes either owned or rented, and having little or no 
supervision by the government. 

In most states the Indian is recognized as a citizen of the state, 
but the fact of federal responsibility for his care has deprived him in 
many states of the opportunity of benefiting from state resources or 
services. Gradual breaking down of this barrier was found in a few 
states in which Indians were receiving the benefit of state clinic 
and hospital services. 

In one state where large numbers of the population have some 
degree of Indian blood the Indian is generally accepted as a pariici- 
pant in all social and governmental activities, since it is assumed 
that he is a civic equal of the white American. Here it is strongly 
felt, in view of this assimilation, that it would be considered as 
discrimination if separate treatment or provision were made for 
child welfare services among the Indians. In a second state with a 
large Indian population, mostly ward Indians, many problems are 
presented with regard to benefits under the Social Security Act. In 
this state ward Indians are prohibited from voting on the grounds 
of illiteracy and also because they do not pay a poll tax and are 
under guardianship. 

In all states visited, the question as to state responsibility for 
Indian wards of the federal government is receiving critical atten- 
tion. Whether ward Indians should participate in benefits under the 
provisions of the federal Social Security Act is vigorously discussed. 

Indian lands are exempt from taxation. Where funds are derived 
from revenue other than taxes on land, such as income tax or sales 
tax on commodities or luxuries, ward Indians who trade on the reser- 
vation may or may not be paying tax according to the policy of the 
particular trader from whom they are purchasing goods. Indians 
pay a gasoline tax but are not obliged to buy an automobile license 
if their driving is confined to the boundaries of the reservation. 

Although reservation as well as nonreservation Indians should be 
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entitled to the benefits of the Social Security Act (direct assistance 
and services), it appears that the old controversy as to state or 
federal government responsibility for the welfare of the Indians 
still continues. 

The general attitude of state officials charged with the responsi- 
bility of administering benefits under the provisions of the Social 
Security Act is to disapprove of local discrimination against the 
Indians. However, officials in many counties frankly say that they 
will not spend tax money for the care of Indians who do not pay 
taxes, are not amenable to certain state laws, live on reservations or 
other government restricted areas under the guardianship of the 
federal government, do not participate in any of the county life, and 
in fact are not a part of the body politic. An erroneous belief is 
prevalent that the Indians are already provided for adequately from 
some special appropriation separate and apart from the general 
social-security program. 

The United States government apparently recognized the numer- 
ous problems occasioned by the wardship of another race and in 
1824 organized, in the War Department, a Bureau of Indian Affairs. 
The Bureau of Indian Affairs passed from military to civil control 
when the Department of Interior was created by the Act of 1849 
and the Bureau (now called Office) of Indian Affairs was made a 
part of the Department of the Interior. 

The Office of Indian Affairs occupies the unique position of an 
administrative unit handling, in addition to its special problems of 
economic adjustment, a wide range of activities that affect the en- 
tire social welfare of the American Indian, a people numbering 
about 330,000 individuals, belonging to approximately 300 tribes. 
Although social service constitutes a major activity of the Bureau, 
no place has been made within the organization for a division of 
welfare—consequently, handling of welfare problems devolves upon 
representatives of various other divisions. 

In 1931, when the plan of closing Indian boarding-schools was 
developed, one qualified social worker was employed for one year 
primarily for the purpose of studying the boarding-school situation. 
During the following year approximately twelve additional workers 
who had some experience in teaching or services for school children 
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and in social work were placed in different states where there were 
Indian boarding-schools. These workers were defined as school 
social workers and are employed through Civil Service examination. 
Qualifications for the position of school social worker are: comple- 
tion of four years of work in an accredited college or university of 
recognized standing supplemented by a postgraduate course of not 
less than eight months’ duration, including field work in an approved 
school of social work and at least one year’s paid successful experi- 
ence in the field of education. However, substitutions as follows 
were allowed: applicants who had twelve semester hour credits in 
sociology and technical social work courses could substitute for each 
of two years of the above specified education one year’s successful 
experience as a paid full-time social case worker or family social 
worker in an established social agency, provided that one year of 
such substitute experience had been under direct supervision. 

The Office of Indian Affairs may also employ Indian assistants 
through a special noncompetitive examination open to persons of 
one-quarter or more Indian blood. Those employed as assistant 
social workers are with slight exception college graduates. There are 
at present twenty-two school social workers and seven Indian as- 
sistants employed in field service of eleven states and Alaska by the 
Education Division of the Office of Indian Affairs. These workers 
are under the general supervision of a worker who is a member of 
the central staff of the Education Division in Washington, D.C. 
They are also responsible to the superintendents of the various 
Indian agencies in the states to which they are assigned. 

Workers are placed in an area upon the request of the superin- 
tendent of an agency. Appropriations for this work have been 
increased slightly from year to year, but there has not been a suffi- 
cient increase to enable the Office of Indian Affairs to supply all 
requests of superintendents for social workers. In Oklahoma, where 
one-fourth of the Indian population of the United States resides, 
there are seven social workers and four Indian assistants. In other 
states the number varies from one to three. 

Beginning with the investigation of boarding-school enrolments, 
the work of social workers has grown in scope until in many states 
it now includes problems of school attendance (boarding and day, 
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public and Indian), student loans, relief, unemployment, arranging 
for health services; problems of dependent, neglected, or delinquent 
children, and marital difficulties; the organization of canning and 
garden clubs for the women, scouting and other forms of recreational 
activities for the adolescents; developing Indian leadership; arrang- 
ing a market for Indian craft work; and special investigations for 
the Indian Service that may have to do with resettlement or reor- 
ganization. 

Because of the many needs and problems of isolated Indian groups 
in very poor economic condition and the gradual weakening of tribal 
control and low standards of living, the services given by the social 
workers are so many, and so varied, that specialized services for 
children have been gradually curtailed in most of the states. 

It would appear that the most forward-looking plan for children 
is that in Wisconsin, where under the Johnson-O’Malley Act the 
State Board of Control through its juvenile department assumed to 
provide, in consideration of funds received from the federal govern- 
ment, the full-time services of a qualified social worker to be devoted 
to home investigation and supervision on behalf of neglected, de- 
pendent, and delinquent Indian children of the state. This plan has 
great value if it helps to develop greater uniformity in standards for 
care of white and Indian children and leads to the understanding of 
common problems and needs. 

The past few years have been difficult for whites and for Indians. 
States and counties have been obliged to put concentrated thought 
and efforts into plans for relief of distress. Indians have not always 
been frank in acknowledging their assets, nor the sources of main- 
tenance which they have. In many cases they have demanded as- 
sistance without being willing to exercise the maximum of self-help. 
State authorities have felt that Indians failed to appreciate advan- 
tages they have in the way of federal assistance which whites did 
not have; on the other hand, there has been a general misconception 
and exaggeration of the amount of federal aid they received through 
the Indian Service. 

Conditions show that the problems of health should continue to 
receive serious consideration. Overcrowded living conditions, re- 
sulting in contacts with diseased persons and lack of adequate food, 
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shelter, natural lighting, or ventilation, tend to lower resistance. In 
certain areas the lack of facilities for an adequate domestic water 
supply and sanitary improvements are factors contributing to ill 
health. There was a time in our history when such health problems 
apparently did not exist. Hrdlicka of the Smithsonian Institution in 
Washington, who has been engaged in anthropological research, 
points out that before America was discovered by Columbus there 
were no areas depopulated by disease and no epidemics have been 
reported by early white settlers, and that this race was in pre- 
columbian time a healthy one. Not only were the lands of the Indian 
invaded, but their health was jeopardized by the various and sundry 
diseases of the white race. 

Tuberculosis among Indians is still a major problem because of its 
general prevalence. In hospitals and out-patient clinics 6,946 cases 
were reported last year. This disease is common to all tribes, with 
the possible exception of the Seminoles in Florida. It is not possible 
to present accurately bona fide statistics as to the morbidity and 
mortality rate, but all evidence points to the fact that the morbidity 
rate of tuberculosis among Indians is at least ten times that of the 
white American in the United States and the death-rate four to five 
times as great. The Division of Health of the Office of Indian Affairs 
maintains and has general supervision of 15 sanatoria and 77 general 
hospitals. During the last fiscal year 3,999 Indians were hospitalized 
for active tuberculosis. 

Actual statistics on venereal disease are not available. In each 
state it is said that cases are, for the most part, discovered only when 
patients come to a clinic or hospital to receive treatment for other 
illness. Unquestionably, such reports as are available do not reflect 
the complete situation. When cases are discovered treatment is 
given. However, unless the patient can be hospitalized, it is difficult 
to give continued treatment because the Indian does not recognize 
the seriousness of any disease that is not causing acute discomfort. 
He frequently lives in an isolated location, making it difficult for 
him to get to a clinic for treatment. Social workers and nurses are 
obliged to cover such a large territory that it is impossible for them 
to return to the Indian home as frequently as necessary to be of 
assistance in carrying out treatment. There is also a tendency on the 
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part of a few superintendents of Indian agencies to prohibit the dis- 
cussion with Indians of venereal disease. This prevents adequate 
education with regard to the condition. However, Indian Service 
employees agree that, owing to lack of knowledge and of personal 
hygiene and other factors, and to household congestion, which ex- 
poses all members of the family to any disease, there is undoubtedly 
a high incidence of gonorrhea and syphilis. 

In the southwestern states and in Washington, trachoma is also 
prevalent. The Indian Office has special physicians who go from 
place to place holding clinics and instructing agency and hospital 
physicians in trachoma treatments. Each physician is assisted 
by a nurse who carries on the necessary follow-up treatment instruct- 
ing the nursing personnel how to continue this very important phase 
of the work. Encouraging progress is being made in the treatment 
of tuberculosis and trachoma, owing primarily to the education that 
has been given the Indian enabling him to recognize the need and 
value of treatment. Education of the Indian women with regard to 
the value of prenatal and postnatal care is resulting in an increased 
hospitalization of obstetrical cases in some states. In the last fiscal 
year 3,379 mothers sought medical aid during their confinement. 
A notable number of dental defects are reported, with inadequate 
provision for dental care. Dentists visit some sections only once in 
two years. Twelve dentists represent the field staff and obviously 
cannot cover the area adequately. The amount of immunization 
work being done is most valuable. Smallpox, formerly so prevalent 
and devastating to the Indian race, has practically disappeared ow- 
ing to vaccination. Typhoid fever and diphtheria are similarly con- 
trolled by immunization. 

Superstitions and taboos with regard to treatment and prevention 
of illness frequently make the task of remedying serious problems 
of ill health a difficult one. The treatment of the Indian by the 
medicine men in the early days, and practiced even yet to a certain 
extent, was according to a code of medication that applies to nearly 
all tribes and varying according to the prowess of the medicine man. 
It consists of depositing prayer sticks, a plea to the patient’s special 
totem, the using of “‘sings,”’ rubbing, kneading, the blowing of to- 
bacco smoke on the patient, together with other ceremonial observ- 
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ances and rites. The elemental object in the medicine man’s mind is 
to drive away the evil influence of the spirit which is inhabiting the 
patient’s body. This may be done by the beating of tom-toms, 
strong sucking with the mouth, and the use of sweat baths. It is 
evident that the early medicine men did understand something of 
poisons, emetics, cathartics, cleansing solution, hemostatics, as well 
as the value of massage, cauterization, bandaging, the use of splints, 
and even, to a minor degree, the art of suturing. It has been re- 
ported that in many tribes the older women understood the applica- 
tion of herbs, which were employed in much the same way as our 
grandmothers and grandfathers used as simple home remedies. 

The field staff of the Division of Health, Office of Indian Affairs 
consists of 1 director of trachoma activities; 14 special physicians, 
who are itinerant, dealing with the problems of tuberculosis and 
trachoma; 147 full-time physicians; 80 contract physicians; 14 full- 
time dentists, 13 of whom are itinerant; 391 hospital nurses; 114 
public health nurses; and 13 field nurses at large, 10 of whom are 
on duty with special physicians. The total number of health per- 
sonnel in the field approximates 1,500 and are, in part, responsible 
for the operation of 77 general hospitals and 15 tuberculosis sana- 
toria. In general, the type of service rendered by these field work- 
ers is hospital duty and field duty. 

The Social Security Act has given tremendous impetus to public 
health thought and practices in the United States. County and dis- 
trict health units are being organized throughout the several states, 
and at various places the Indian Office is placing its resources in 
actual money and personnel to assist in building up such units. 

The social-security legislation contains provisions so vitally im- 
portant to Indian welfare that the Commissioner of Indian Affairs 
assigned one person to the task of working out, with the Social 
Security Board and other federal departments concerned, the prob- 
lems involved in Indian participation in social-security benefits. 

In a study relating to Indians it is necessary for fair interpre- 
tation to keep in mind certain basic information. Of prime impor- 
tance is the fact that for years the economic condition of the Indians 
has been far below a subsistence level considered minimum by white 
Americans. Land and resources guaranteed through treaty, and 
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rightfully belonging to the Indians, again and again have been 
appropriated for other purposes. Attempts to improve con-iitions 
and practices resulted in the destruction of social customs and tribal 
control and in the suppression of native culture rather than in the 
upbuilding of inherent values to attain the best of racial develop- 
ment. As a natural result many Indians are discouraged, dejected, 
and without initiative; even though they wish to change their pres- 
ent status, they have not had the opportunity to adjust themselves 
to the dominant social order. 

A totally different culture produces thought processes and emo- 
tional attitudes which the white American frequently does not ap- 
preciate or understand. For instance, due to early communal or 
tribal practices, stinginess was, among the older Indians, considered 
a sin for which punishment would be swift and sure; hence, they 
divided their goods with all who came to their homes. It has been 
difficult for them to distinguish between what we may call economy 
and what they consider stinginess. This situation has created many 
problems in the distribution of relief. In addition to this, the past 
policy of the government in issuing rations to able-bodied Indians in 
restricted areas, regardless of age and physical condition, has caused 
them to feel that it was proper and right for the government to feed 
them. They refer to certain treaties made between the government 
and their forefathers to substantiate this demand. 

In certain areas it is a violation of personal decency among 
Indians to “look too hard” at others even when fully clothed. Ac- 
cording to white standards of behavior it might be difficult to under- 
stand the statement of a seventeen-year-old Indian girl, who had 
two illegitimate children by different mates and who was self-admit- 
tedly promiscuous, when she said, “I am so ashamed for those white 
girls who show their arms and their backs on the street.” 

Among certain tribal groups nurses and social workers have found 
it difficult to persuade Indians to accept hospitalization. One of the 
reasons for this reluctance is an aversion to entering any building 
where there has been a death. (A dying person is, if possible, carried 
out of doors before death occurs. If this is impossible, the house in 
which the death occurs is burned.) Hospitals are filled with the 
spirits of those who have died there—lonely spirits who wish to take 
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others with them. White workers are frequently puzzled and an- 
noyed at the reluctance of the Indian to give the name of a member 
of the family who is not living. It is thought that saying aloud 
the name of a dead person invites the lonely spirit back to take 
away the living person who was nearest and dearest to the one who 
has departed. 

In earlier generations of Indian life everything had some religious 
significance. Religion was an intrinsic part of everyday happenings 
and not restricted to morals. The freedom in relationship between 
sexes in white American groups as contrasted with the former Indian 
custom of preventing even brothers and sisters from playing to- 
gether after childhood, left the older generation puzzled and bewil- 
dered. ‘‘What we say good, you say bad. What you say good, we 
say bad. We do not know. What is right? What is wrong?” Asa 
result of this conflict, the tribal authority has broken down and the 
younger generation are the victims. The fundamental elements in 
delinquency seem to be economic, plus the breaking-down of tribal 
authority and disciplinary control. 

In many sections of the west and southwest Indian homes are 
primitive, impermanent, and remote from neighbors or centers of 
civilization. Throughout the states visited (except in areas where 
the Indians have become an integral part of the community) income 
in Indian families is negligible, standards of living are low. Homes 
are greatly overcrowded—frequently ten persons, adults and chil- 
dren, live in one- or two-room hovels with consequent lack of pri- 
vacy. Drinking is prevalent in many homes. There are compara- 
tively few homes in the states visited that even approximate the 
white American standard of what constitutes a normal home. Often 
both parents do not live in the home. Step-parents are frequently 
not legally married to the person with whom they are living. Many 
children live with grandparents and other relatives or with members 
of the tribe who have voluntarily or otherwise accepted the respon- 
sibility of caring for them. The moral tone of many groups living 
on reservations and other restricted areas is low. Many live in pro- 
miscuous cohabitation and use the plea of “tribal custom marriage,” 
to vindicate any alliance they wish to make for a period of weeks or 
months. As a result of such alliances, there is a large number of 
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illegitimate children. There is general acceptance, without disap- 
proval, of the offense and the offender. The Indian child, from his 
earliest years, is a witness to, and an integral part of, the general 
maladjustment of this whole social organism. Where we find so 
many of the same factors present throughout Indian areas in the 
United States, it is reasonable to conclude that these factors defi- 
nitely contribute to the delinquency situation. 

Youth normally looks forward to success and economic reward. 
The percentage of Indian youths who have any emotional or finan- 
cial security is negligible. If these young people appear dispirited 
and dull, may it be because they feel a sense of personal inadequacy 
and defeat? Years of inequality and poverty of past generations are 
a part of the Indian youth of today. Undoubtedly there are many 
complex underlying causes of delinquency, the existence of which 
we are as yet unaware. However, we know that at least some of the 
contributing factors are modifiable. Certain other causes can be 
eliminated only slowly and indirectly through social action that 
reconditions the Indian community. 

The definite lack of opportunity for wholesome forms of recrea- 
tion and social organization result in Indian adolescents engaging in 
activities that are destructive to character and impeding to progress. 
The organization of facilities for the constructive use of leisure time 
should be given great consideration in relation to the prevention of 
delinquency among Indian children. Many of the old dances are 
passing out of existence. They are engaged in only once or twice a 
year and then only by the old people. They have lost their religious 
significance—young Indians are dancing our modern dances. Of the 
Indian native games, with a few exceptions like laCrosse still played 
by a number of Indian groups, only the gambling games persist. 
Communal economic activities have lost their former recreational 
value. 

There is a deep fundamental need, not always understandable to 
white Americans, for the Indian to identify himself with his own 
group; Indian children and youths are not likely to come volun- 
tarily to clubs or other groups organized by white Americans unless 
there is a well-trained and understanding leader who will stimulate 
their desire to participate in such activities. 
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In each state covered by this report, it seemed that one of the 
greatest needs was for carefully selected, well-trained recreational 
leaders whose entire duty would be the organization and supervision 
of community activities. 

The problems that confront the Indian can be met only by an 
education suited to the needs of the individual as conditioned by 
his environment—one that will not be limited to the child and the 
classroom, but will also reach the adult in the home. 

It has been demonstrated that social work has a fundamental part 
in the field activity of the Indian Service. The determination of 
definite objectives seems to be an outstanding need. What is the 
purpose of this work? What means are available for the fulfilment 
of these purposes? If social work among the Indians is for the pur- 
pose of understanding their behavior, then case work or (more ap- 
propriately, perhaps) case analysis should be used; that is, isolating 
and abstracting of certain elements in a total situation on which 
attention should be centered. 

Is it for gradual infiltration or adjustment to the dominant white 
civilization? If so, case-work techniques need not be of primary con- 
sideration. Or may the purpose be entirely that of developing a pro- 
gram for family rehabilitation which includes the saving of Indian 
cultures and traditions and building up a morale necessary for ma- 
terial and spiritual well-being? Perhaps the objective is a combina- 
tion of these varying purposes. 

To promote the constructive development of future generations of 
Indians it is desirable to initiate lines of education whereby the 
Indian may be enabled to accept and adopt those standards of white 
Americans which are most wholesome and fundamentally sound, 
and at the same time to retain his respect for racial heritage and 
tribal cultures. 

Any program planned to enable an adjustment to a new economic 
and social order must progress slowly, administered with calm, care- 
ful consideration, in order that the results may be permanent and 
constructive. 


CHILDREN’S BUREAU 
U.S. DEPARTMENT OF LABOR 








INTERVIEWING IN CRIMINAL RESEARCH 
SAMUEL C. LAWRENCE 


have personally found useful in a special field of criminal 

research, purposely ignoring the existing literature on in- 
terviewing in general social service, because of the pioneering nature 
of this work. 

These observations have grown out of my field investigations in- 
volved in the unofficial studies of former inmates of the Massachu- 
setts Reformatory for Men at Concord and of the Reformatory for 
Women at Sherborn conducted by Dr. Sheldon Glueck, professor 
of criminology in tne Harvard Law School, and Dr. Eleanor Glueck, 
research associate, and published under their joint authorship as, 
respectively, Five Hundred Criminal Careers and Five Hundred 
Delinquent W omen. 

The problem was to find, visit, and, as a stranger, interview men 
and women more than five, even ten or more, years after their 
paroles had expired, for the purpose of going over with them their 
reactions to long-past institutional and parole treatment, and, in 
intimate detail, the stories of their subsequent lives—obviously a 
“ticklish,” if not almost a presumptuous, undertaking. 

Such an investigation differs fundamentally from that involved in 
social service and probation work in that applicants for social service 
and offenders awaiting sentence have by their action created the 
sanction for the inquisition, and naturally desire to tell their stories; 
but the research investigator, delving into shameful episodes of the 
past, like commercial “porch climbers” and other unwelcome pests, 
as a stranger must justify his intrusion and build responsiveness 
where the presumptions are all against him. 

As he is facing in so large a degree unstable and unpredictable 
elements in his quest, the field investigator may well beware of too 
many preliminary instructions as to method, which must be as 
variable as human nature. He should feel his way and develop his 


sk purpose of this paper is to explain such methods as I 
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own “technique.” First of all, in the lingo of salesmanship he must 
“sell his goods to himself,” must honestly persuade himself that the 
project is socially useful and not likely to be harmful to those in- 
vestigated. In addition to the obviously required qualifications, the 
investigator should be already experienced in many-sided contacts 
with people, not too impressively “smart,” a good listener, able to 
take rebuffs good-naturedly and to turn them to his own advantage, 
healthy, and unfatigued when visiting. 

I find it embarrassing, and think it proves so to the client also, 
to have an observer listen in at an interview, and I doubt if one new 
to the work can get much help by so doing. I always read carefully 
all preliminary information already gathered. It is useful for a new 
investigator to read reports of interviews, both successful and un- 
successful ones, and to talk with experienced investigators. 

When one has a clear idea of the purpose of the work, the nature 
of the job, the character and environment of the people he is to go 
among, then, believing in his mission, he can safely start to work. 

His reports, giving a factual summary of all information secured, 
following a topical outline arranged to fit the needs of the enterprise, 
terse but essentially comprehensive, should also show what hap- 
pened, how he was received, how he handled the interview, the 
attitude of the “client” from start to finish, quoting enough of his 
language to illustrate his “quality,” and the mistakes as well as 
successes of the investigator and how they affected the interview. 
The investigator’s own interpretations are useful, provided they are 
based on recorded facts. 

The nature of the job will be better understood through a brief 
description and characterization of the men and women graduates 
of the reformatories. By and large they represent a cross-section of 
the low and low-middle economic ranks, from the tenement-house 
sections of cities and mill towns, and infrequent scatterings from rural 
sections. They are from the low-average intelligence levels, ranging 
heavily into the upper moron grades, but with few definitely feeble- 
minded or insane, for individuals of these last two classes are likely 
to have been directed elsewhere rather than committed to penal 
institutions. The men especially are likely to be erratic, non-de- 
pendable, lacking the power of self-determination, without much 
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ambition or the ability to direct others. Consequently they are sel- 
dom foremen or in business for themselves, but are laborers, truck- 
men, millhands, odd jobbers, etc. I notice among the men a vaguely 
defined paradox in that they often show stigmata of aging while at 
the same time presenting an impression of immaturity. Offhand, I 
should call the men as a group rather undersized, lacking in ro- 
bustness and energetic vitality; but, on the whole, they are sur- 
prisingly presentable in appearance, generally neat and well dressed. 
Most of them read newspapers and story magazines more or less; 
but few ever read books, although frequently they speak of maga- 
zines as “books,” and very few of them ever make use of libraries 
or reading-rooms, and those who do seem to be mostly of morbid 
mentality, in spite of the fact that nearly all of them did read books, 
often voraciously, in the Reformatory—evidently to kill time—but 
the habit seldom persisted after release. 

The women impressed me as of a higher mental grade than the 
men, more alert, more emotional, more likely to be hostile toward 
the investigation—perhaps merely more articulate—franker than 
the men, at least in telling the investigator what they thought of 
him. They are mostly fairly good-looking, more youthful-appearing 
than the men of the same age levels, almost never slovenly, generally 
clean, well dressed, seldom making overuse of rouge or lipstick. The 
men almost never used profanity or vile language in my presence, 
but the women rather surprised me sometimes with lurid expres- 
sions. On the whole the women were more industrious, more de- 
pendable, immeasurably more honest, and as a group impressed me 
as decidedly more useful to the community than the men. 

As regards marriage, the men are laggards; but the women catch 
husbands early and often. Single women are exceptions, second hus- 
bands the rule, third husbands not very infrequent, and some were 
found with even four husbands—a good marital record for women 
under forty. 

While some women for special reasons were interviewed by a 
woman visitor, it was found that they were not generally embar- 
rassed in talking with a man. Apparently most women find it easier 
to talk over such experiences with a man of mature age, especially 
if they know he has been married. 
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I shall now paint, as it were, a composite picture, showing in 
some detail what happens between me and my “clients,” what I 
do, and what comes of it. They were on the whole decidedly more 
courteous, responsive, and truthful than we had anticipated, but, 
of course, not without exceptions. Suspicion at times persists, espe- 
cially when back of it is the consciousness of hidden crimes and 
vices and a fear that the interviewer will uncover them and cause 
trouble; but, nevertheless, there were few repulses and no real 
misadventures. 

Although conditions to be met are more or less unpredictable, this 
does not mean that one needs to “go it blind.” With careful prepara- 
tion the general nature of each particular problem can be fore- 
casted, and a tentative plan of campaign laid out. I do not think I 
was ever really satisfied with an interview, but I did find that some 
general principles gradually evolved and that aptitude of a sort 
developed with experience. I always make it a rule after leaving to 
go over in my mind every detail of the interview just completed, 
comparing what I got with what we want topic by topic, reviewing 
especially its weaknesses and pointing out to myself where I might 
have done better had I been more constantly alert. This method of 
self-training is helpfully supplemented by the director, who ana- 
lyzes the report and points out the topics inadequately covered and 
needing a second follow-up. 

I take very abbreviated notes methodically from our preliminary 
records on small slips that when folded fit easily into my pocket, 
which I study later on my way to a visit, in order that I may have 
clearly in mind all we know about him when I meet my “client.” I 
always go, however, with an open mind, unprejudiced as far as 
possible by the information we already have, for I wish to make an 
unbiased judgment of him based on his whole career. 

Usually I go straight to the man, or woman, with no preliminary 
correspondence, which often does more harm than good, especially 
with people like these who seldom receive letters and almost never 
write them, who are suspicious of letters, often misinterpreting the 
plainest statements and who seldom answer them, not because of 
intentional rudeness but because they don’t know what to say. As 
one man said: “I kept thinking ‘What shall I write?’ I couldn’t 
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think what to write, so at last I said ‘To Hell with it.’”’ He was 
perfectly cordial when I saw him. 

Sometimes when family conditions might make a home visit 
embarrassing, or for other reasons, I invite a man to be my guest 
at supper, thereby getting somewhat acquainted with him before 
discussing his story. After supper we find a quiet place somewhere 
for our talk—a corner of a hotel lobby, a seat in a park, an office to 
which I have access, in the Y.M.C.A., or some such place. 

When calling I avoid all appearance of anything official, never 
carry a brief case or have notebook or papers showing. I introduce 
myself just as a common acquaintance would do, giving my name 
and stating at once that I am from Harvard College. Appreciating 
the importance of first impressions, I try to forestall at the start any 
feeling of opposition, for otherwise the hostile first impression will 
persist, at least subconsciously, even after he has accepted my 
explanations. So, at the start, I avoid mentioning the Reformatory. 
His curiosity is aroused. He wonders what in the world Harvard 
wants of him. So I give him briefly a general explanation of our 
“project,” so as to bring in him and his story as an incidental il- 
lustration of our study rather than as the main quest. 

In language varying with conditions, I tell him in effect that we 
are trying to learn what the state is doing with young men (or 
women) who get into trouble with the law, what good and what 
harm the treatment does them, so that, if possible, we may learn 
how its effects may be made less harmful and more helpful to them. 
To get at that we find we must take into our confidence those who 
have been “through the mill,”’ who have been out on their own free 
from supervision for a number of years, and who, looking back, can 
instruct us better than any others regarding the effect of such experi- 
ences on their after-lives. Our organization lives up to my promise 
that no public use will be made of their names and that whatever 
they tell me will be considered confidential. 

By this time I am probably invited in. I try to be unhurried and 
to get everybody relaxed and comfortable. I never sit while another 
is standing. An imponderable something fosters an attitude of domi- 
nance in one who is standing over another. One is less persuasive 
looking up at the other fellow. All the elements of the interview, so 
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to speak, must be “on the level.”’ In furtherance of this idea I try 
to get on the topmost step when waiting for an outside door to open. 
You remember how the kid on the roof in the fable “dominated” 
the wolf on the ground. The offering of smokes and “lighting up” 
helps to “break the ice.” 

At this point I avoid questioning, but start him talking, if pos- 
sible, perhaps by throwing at him some topic that will arouse his 
interest and loosen his tongue. I may say: “Tell me how the Re- 
formatory and the Parole Department helped you to get a start in 
life.” He may or may not have a friendly feeling toward them, but 
no harm is done even if this arouses a diatribe against all the cor- 
rective machinery of the state, if repressed hatred, long brooded 
over, now finds expression, for thereby the subject of our quest is 
thrown out into the field of detached and objective discussion. He 
is off. One thing leads to another—his personal relations with the 
officers and inmates of the Reformatory, what led to his sentence, 
its justice or injustice (from his point of view), parole experiences, 
the after-effects on him, industrially, socially, and personally. So by 
a natural process his subsequent history, family, industrial and 
social relations, his conduct, and habits, etc—all become incidental 
and illustrative of a subject already discussed objectively, and so 
my questions concerning them fall naturally into place as completing 
and clarifying matters already voluntarily (as it seems to him) 
brought into discussion by himself. For example, once when just 
about ready to say “goodbye,” and feeling that the interview was 
unusually complete in scope and detail, my “client” said something 
like this: ““Now, Mr. Lawrence, I have done about all the talking. 
You must have a lot of questions in your mind. It is your turn and 
I will gladly answer anything you wish to ask, so far as I can.” 
With his story he had unconsciously filled out my questionnaire by 
a method painless to both of us. The conversation had not been so 
self-initiated by him as he supposed, for I had in large measure 
guided and controlled it. Of course courtesy compelled me to think 
up a number of further questions. 

In this field of criminal research it is peculiarly essential that the 
investigator (to use a dictum of salesmanship) “sell his proposition 
to himself” before he goes to work. Otherwise he will be sailing under 
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false colors, for these men and women have not instigated the in- 
vestigation, as have applicants to social service agencies or offenders 
with sentences pending. If they give their confidence, they have the 
right to assume whole-hearted sincerity on the part of the investi- 
gator and of those whom he represents, who have no right to subject 
him to social vivisection (i.e., to social injury or embarrassment) for 
the sake of hoped-for but uncertain public good. Our experience 
shows that such investigations and personal interviews can be con- 
ducted effectively as regards our purpose, and at the same time 
harmlessly on the whole and sometimes in a measure even helpfully 
to the “graduates” themselves and with full loyalty to mutual 
obligations of confidence. Nevertheless, with some, undoubtedly, 
even the most discreet discussion of these matters does promote 
undesirable, sometimes harmful, emotional reactions, which tend to 
retard the reconstruction of their self-respect and a desirable social 
attitude. So, our experience does not warrant the inference that 
“graduates” of all reformatories should be periodically approached 
after the expiration of parole. All reformatory populations are suf- 
ficiently alike for lessons derived from the study of a few groups to 
be applicable to all. Otherwise this study would have no general 
significance. If truly reformed, there should come a time when so- 
ciety ‘“‘shall remember their transgressions no longer against them.” 

In such delicate negotiations the setting of the interview should 
be as favorable as possible. So, if the “client” lives in a tenement 
house of many families, I go up to his apartment rather than ring 
his bell in the lower hall. A first contact through a speaking tube is 
obviously hazardous. A child may shout down: “Dad says, ‘Tell me 
what you want.’” Then by the time I get to the man he is already 
annoyed and a hostile attitude already established. If the inner hall 
door is locked, I may be able to slip in when some ingoing or out- 
going tenant opens the door. If the front entrance is impassable I 
go to the rear, where doors are seldom locked, although climbing 
backstairs in the dark sometimes brings unexpected adventures, but 
one can learn to make mishaps serve one’s purpose. Sometimes ap- 
parently adverse accidents do no harm or even turn out helpfully, 
especially if they are amusing (to the onlookers). Once at night in 
climbing the dark stairways of a tenement house I went too far 
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and came out on the roof. On going down to my client’s landing 
on the top floor I stumbled into boxes and pans on the stairs and 
fell with a great clatter to the floor. The whole family, including the 
man I came to see, came rushing out into the hall as I picked myself 
up. My explanations so amused them that I was soon inside, all of 
us laughing at my misadventure, while they dusted me off. Sympa- 
thy made them “‘co-operatively responsive,” and the interview from 
then on was a success. However, I cannot generally recommend this 
method of “approach.” 

Although I often make no use of all the preliminary data in my 
pocket notes, yet it is always useful to have them in reserve. Often I 
find it best not to seem to know too much. For example, once in 
talking with the father of one of our men he became suspicious, in 
spite of my explanations, that I was an official or possibly a detective 
in disguise; for how, otherwise, could I, as he expressed it, “know 
his whole history almost to the minute.” He thought there must be 
some ulterior purpose behind my visit, for why else did I need to 

ask him for information when I knew the whole story already? On 
the other hand, one man, trying falsely to give himself a clean sub- 
sequent conduct record, was favorably impressed when I “‘called 
his bluff” by showing him a copy of his later court record, telling 
him that all this had got charged against him, and offering to help 
him get the record corrected if it was not true. Turning to a friend 
he had brought with him, he said, “There! Just as I told you! No 
use trying to put anything over on these fellows. They know their 
stuff.”” After that he became frankly confidential and friendly. Full 
preliminary knowledge is a reserve power to be used openly or “for- 
gotten,”’ as discretion dictates. 

When the conversation gets earnest and unrestrained, I can take 
out my little slips with some such remark as “Let me see! What job 
were you assigned to at Concord? Here it is. You worked in the 
carpenter shop. You see, of course, we have access to the Depart- 

ment records, for they know we will use them confidentially. Natu- 
rally I have to book myself up before I go to see a fellow, or else I 
wouldn’t know what to talk about.” Now, having my note slips 
resting on a folded newspaper or magazine, I can from time to time 
unostentatiously jot down catchwords, or phrases, enough to refresh 
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my memory for fuller writing out after I leave without interrupting 
the conversation in the least. Note-taking can sometimes be started 
with the client’s full approval, when, perhaps, he has expressed some 
pet observation in what he thinks is a smart phrasing or “wisecrack.” 
I laugh and say: “Good! I want to remember that, so I am going to 
write it down just as you said it.” 

Unless conditions make it unwise, I always go over with him his 
subsequent record, if any, telling him that it is only fair to give him 
in this way a chance to explain how it happened. This can be done 
without giving offense, but of course his explanations are not always 
convincing. 

I find it useful to be frank and chatty, not too serious in manner, 
to give and take. We are discussing objectively problems of life 
affecting each of us from different points of view in an attempt to 
harmonize our ideas concerning them. Like trade, interviewing can- 
not be all in one direction. Within reasonable limits he, too, has the 
right to interview me. So I give illustrations from my own experi- 
ence, tell something about my work and recreation, my habits, even 
such things as my use of liquor, etc. With discretion I encourage 
this and answer questions honestly. I school myself against irrita- 
tion even in such an instance as when a man and his wife in dis- 
cussing the value of education, expressed politely their wonder that 
a college graduate like myself should have advanced no farther than 
doing field investigation in criminal research. He had told me how 
he had thrown away a chance to go to college, and now, after con- 
sidering such an example, they wondered if he had missed anything 
important after all. Whether or not their criticism was well taken, I 
was gratified that they felt they could talk with me so frankly. 

Sometimes they tell me they have found the interview helpful. A 
woman learning that I wished to see her had telephoned to the office 
that she did not wish to be seen. This, of course, gave me an excuse 
to call and explain why I wanted to see her. She became greatly 
interested, and held me in talk beyond her supper time (and mine), 
saying her husband could get his own supper because she wanted to 
talk it out. As she followed me out on the piazza when I was leaving 
she said: “I am very glad to have had this talk. It was not at all 
what I thought it would be.” A man said: “This has been very in- 
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teresting to me. I don’t often meet anyone I can talk over such 
matters with.” 

I must at all times be alertly watchful. Sometimes when, on 
broaching a new topic, I notice an indication of opposition, I change 
instantly to something else, before he has expressed himself in 
words—sometimes, I fancy, even before the hostile reaction has 
taken form in thought. Later I come to it by a different approach. 
Therefore, I have no prescribed order of presenting topics, for if 
the client’s earnest interest is aroused, he will cover most of the 
ground, unconscious of my coaching. 

For fear that certain intimately personal questions, especially 
regarding sex habits, may be embarrassing or bring out a hostile 
response, I save them for the last, so that in case he shuts up, the 
rest of the interview will not be endangered. 

In these, as in other matters, one gets the knack of feeling one’s 
way. By avoiding any suggestion of blame, sometimes by frankly 
assuming the suspected facts as true, his assent thereto is rendered 
easy and natural and anything like a forced confession is avoided. 
Even women, when rightly approached, find it easier to be frank 
in these matters than might be supposed. I tell them it is not my 
business to blame, but to understand, so that life as it really is shall 
be revealed by our study to the end that it may contribute toward 
wiser treatment of young men and women who get entangled in 
life’s mazes. 

Sometimes an invitation (to a man) to take a walk, or to go to 
the drug store for a cooling drink, or to a lunch counter for a snack 
helps the interview. Sometimes they insist on “treating.” 

In general about the same methods apply with both men and 
women, although there are some special difficulties in getting in 
touch with certain classes of women, especially housemaids, em- 
ployees in institutions, or those with room-mates ignorant of their 
reformatory experience. Ingenuity can overcome these difficulties. 
Hospital attendants under chaperonage of a friend have come to 
my hotel, where we talked in a quiet corner of the lobby within 
sight but out of hearing of the friend. Sometimes a meeting can be 
arranged at the home of a relative or friend of the woman client, or 
at our office. Sometimes they can be visited at an institution and 
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taken out of earshot, if they can be seen nowhere else. One woman 
who did not want her mother to sit in at the interview insisted on 
meeting me at a Chinese restaurant in Boston’s Chinatown, where 
obviously she felt much at home—in itself a fact of significance 
regarding her habits. I have usually found it best to visit married 
housewives at their homes in business hours, when their husbands 
are likely to be away at work. Although most of them told their 
prospective husbands about their criminal record before marriage, 
yet they find it easier to be frank by themselves, and, besides, 
husbands are more likely to object to having their wives’ past 
histories revived than the women themselves. Mothers are more 
sensitive than their erring children and are more inclined to lie for 
them than they do for themselves. The more respectable they feel 
themselves to be the more deceptive the mothers are likely to be. 
Full preliminary information helps one to test the truthfulness of 
all concerned. 

Discreet caution must be used in getting confirmatory evidence 
from outsiders. One can say, for example, to a past employer some- 
thing like this: “Some friends are interested in this man [or woman]. 
Can you recommend him [or her]?” Sometimes very revealing judg- 
ments come from past employers and from past landlords. “Can you 
recommend them as tenants?” On this ground one can safely ask 
all sorts of questions concerning habits, character, companions, etc. 
I have sometimes asked concerning a married woman: “Could you 
recommend her for taking into her care a young schoolgirl as a 
boarder? This inquiry is secret and confidential.” This covers pre- 
cisely the kind of information we are seeking. 

Imagination helps forestall difficulties. I usually have in my pock- 
et a brief carefully worded letter telling in a few lines the gist of 
what we are after and asking for a private interview. This letter is 
for use if I suddenly find myself facing the client in the presence of 
people who may probably know nothing about his past imprison- 
ment. Showing it to him, I say (for the benefit of the others): “If 
you know the man mentioned in this letter, I should like to talk 
with you about him privately.” By this device I have sometimes 
saved both of us great embarrassment, and even when the pre- 
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caution proved unnecessary, it showed them that I was using every 
possible precaution. 

A good many of these people, especially men, are found to be 
again in prison. Prisoners on the whole are easy to talk with, be- 
cause their present status makes pretense useless. 

It would take too much of the reader’s time to multiply illustra- 
tions or enlarge further on the philosophy of my subject, but in 
closing I wish to re-emphasize the mutual relationship between in- 
vestigator and investigated, which gives our problem its distinctive 
character, by defining interviewing as the setting-up of such directed 
interaction of thought and feeling between two persons as shall, 
together with pertinent facts, reveal to each from his own point of 
view the true character and quality of the other in relation to a 
problem of common interest. 


CAMBRIDGE, MASSACHUSETTS 














COMPENSATION OF OCCUPATIONAL DISEASE 
IN NEW YORK 


CHARITY M. TINKER 


HISTORY OF LEGISLATION 


“(HE problem of occupational disease is by no means of 
recent origin. As with many another difficult problem, it 
has been easier totally to ignore or to push it into the back- 

ground rather than to attempt a solution. Just how slowly we have 
moved is shown by a quotation from Dr. Alice Hamilton stating 
that “back in the first century after Christ, Pliny the Elder spoke 
of the diseases of slaves, lead poisoning and mercury poisoning, and 
the consumption of knife-grinders and potters. We have all of these 
still with us.” 

The first recourse for an employee suffering from an occupational 
disease was bringing suit for damages under the common law. Under 
the common law the employer’s defenses were: (1) the “assumption 
of risk,” meaning that the employee understood and accepted the 
risk with the work; (2) the “fellow-servant” defense, which freed the 
employer from any responsibility in cases where the cause could be 
traced to the negligence of another employee; and (3) “contributory 
negligence,” which took the blame from the employer if the em- 
ployee was found careless in any respect. The employee had little 
chance of recovery with these defenses.? 

Toward the end of the nineteenth century, employer’s liability 
laws were enacted limiting the employer’s common-law defenses, 
although not specifically improving the situation with regard to 
occupational disease. But even if he did not contract out, the em- 
ployee was still forced under these liability statutes to spend time 
and money which he could ill afford on long and costly litigation so 
that he had little left after the costs were paid, even if the judgment 

t J. B. Andrews, Labor Problems and Labor Legislation (New York: American Asgo- 
ciation for Legislation, 1919), p. 85. 

2 National Industrial Conference Board, The Workmen’s Compensation Problem in 
New York (New York, 1927), p. 2. : 
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was in his favor. Employer’s liability was even less effective in cases 
of occupational disease than with injuries, as the slow development 
and obscure nature of some of the diseases made it practically impos- 
sible to recover damages. 

In a report to the legislature made March 19, 1910, by the New 
York Employers’ Liability Commission we find a statement that 
shows clearly the attitude toward occupational disease when the 
first workmen’s compensation laws were under consideration: 

The Commission has considered the question of occupational diseases, 
but makes no recommendation for legislation in that regard. This is for several 
reasons. It is quite true that the worker incapacitated by industrial disease 
is as much the inevitable result of modern industry as carried on today as the 
worker injured by industrial accident—and as much a concern to society, but 
it is a task of extraordinary difficulty to decide with any certainty in any par- 
ticular case that a disease is the result of employment. 

When we see such hesitation on the part of a body chosen to make 
a study of such problems, it does not seem strange that it has been a 
difficult problem on which to get action. 

A definite advance toward compensation for occupational disease 
was made by the act‘ effective September 1, 1911, requiring of 
medical practitioners to report all cases attended by them of poison- 
ing by lead, phosphorus, arsenic, or mercury, or their compounds, 
or cases of anthrax or compressed air illness (the “bends”), con- 
tracted by workers in connection with their employment. Its sup- 
porters hoped this act would afford the necessary information for 
intelligent, and therefore effective, measures for the prevention of 
these more virulent menaces to the health of workers in certain 
industries.’ The provision was rendered more effective by the impo- 
sition of a ten-dollar fine on any medical practitioner failing to 
comply with the reporting system. The New York Department of 
Labor has pointed out that credit for securing this advance should 
be given to the continuous efforts of the American Association for 
Labor Legislation.° 

— to the Legislature of the State of New York (Albany: J. B. Lyon Co., 1910), 
P. 05. 

4 New York Laws, rgr1, chap. 258, sec. 58. 


5 Bulletin of the Department of Labor of the State of New York, rorr (Albany: J. B. 
Lyon Co., 1912), p. 366. 


6 Ibid. 
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Although there was not yet any legislation really to meet with the 
problem, an advance was noted in 1912 with the passage of a law 
prohibiting food in places of work and also the posting of notices to 
describe to employees the dangers of their work and what precau- 
tions they should take.? Examination of workers was also required 
in employment in compressed air and re-examinations were to be 
made periodically .® 

Prior to definite inclusion of occupational disease in legislation 
for workmen’s compensation, New York compensated certain dis- 
eases such as anthrax as “accidents” or “injuries.” One of the most 
interesting illustrations of such compensation is found in the case of 
Hiers v. Hull and Company.’ Hiers claimed compensation for 
anthrax which he had contracted in his work, which was the weigh- 
ing of hides as they were unloaded. It appeared that wet salt from 
the hides soaked through his gloves causing a skin abrasion. Later, 
when he was handling infected hides, the germs of anthrax were 
easily communicated to him through the previous slight abrasion. 
In this way Hiers contracted the disease. The court made a dis- 
tinction between the case in question and occupational disease, 
stating that 
the latter is incidental to the occupation or is a natural outcome thereof. It is 
expected, usual and ordinary. This disease incurred by the claimant was un- 
expected, unusual and extraordinary: as much so as if a serpent concealed in 
the hides had attacked him. There is no difference in principle because the 
attack instead of being made unexpectedly by a concealed serpent was made 
unexpectedly by a concealed disease germ.™ 


Further, it was clear that the abrasion was received “out of and in 
the course of employment” and was accidental in nature. Anthrax, 
the result, the court considered “‘such a disease or infection as may 
naturally and unavoidably result” from accidental injury. By such 
an argument the award was affirmed. The case also emphasized 
again the unwillingness of the court to compensate occupational 
disease apart from accidental injury. But a law enacted in 1914 


7 New York Laws, 1912, chap. 336. 

8 Ibid., chap. 219, sec. 134). 

9See W. F. Dodd, Administration of Workmen’s Compensation (New York: Com- 
monwealth Fund, 1936), p. 767. 

10178 N.Y. App. Div. 350 (1917).  [bid., p. 352. 
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made clear that this was to be the only basis of securing compensa- 
tion for it declared: “ ‘Injury’ and ‘personal injury’ mean only 
accidental injuries arising out of and in the course of employment 
and such disease or infection as may naturally and unavoidably 
result therefrom.’’* The need for definite legislation was clearly 
pointed out by John Andrews, secretary of the American Association 
for Labor Legislation, who urged that “when occupational disease 
and other sickness is brought under social insurance as accidents 
already are, much more attention will be paid to its prevention.’ 

The reports of the New York State Department of Labor for the 
period 1917-20 show no great progress but do include special bulle- 
tins on specific occupational diseases and reflect an awareness of the 
need for legislation in this field. In 1920 the first great step was 
taken with the inclusion of a schedule of occupational diseases com- 
pensable under the Workmen’s Compensation Law. The provision 
reads: 

The disablement of an employee resulting from an occupational disease 
described in section forty-nine-a of this article, except where specifically 
otherwise provided, shall be treated as the happening of an accident within 
the meaning of this chapter and the procedure and practice provided in this 
chapter shall apply to all proceedings under this article, except where specifi- 
cally otherwise provided herein." 


The New York schedule was patterned after the British plan of 
listing the disease and the processes in which they occurred, which 
would be presumed to be due to the nature of the employment.*s 
The New York schedule which became effective May 5, 1920, listed 
twenty-three diseases which might be contracted in twenty-three 
processes, and if an employee so contracted one of these diseases 


compensation must then be paid by the employer. The Act of 1920 


further stated that 
nothing in this article shall affect the rights of an employee to recover com- 
pensation in respect to a disease to which this article does not apply if the 
13 New York Laws, 1914, chap. 41, sec. 3. 
33 Andrews, op. cit., p. 92. 
14 New York Laws, 1920, chap. 538, sec. 38. 


*s Dodd, op. cit., p. 768. 

6 New York Laws, 1920, chap. 538, sec. 49¢. The diseases are: anthrax; lead poison- 
ing or its sequelae; mercury poisoning or its sequelae; phosphorus poisoning or its se- 
quelae; arsenic poisoning or its sequelae; poisoning by wood alcohol; poisoning by nitro- 
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disease is an accidental personal injury within the meaning of subdivision 
seven of section three of this chapter.?7 


This provision, however, did not apply to cases of disease arising 
before the law was passed. 

A schedule of compensable occupational diseases and the proces- 
ses in which they must occur has the advantage of definiteness. 
However, the way in which exact classification may defeat the true 
aim of the provision was illustrated in the case of Sokol v. Stein.® In 
this case an employee, Sokol, was employed by the Stein Fur Dyeing 
Company at work that required the handling and brushing of furs. 
He claimed compensation for dermatitis caused by aniline poison- 
ing, and this was granted by the Industrial Board. When taken to 
the Court of Appeals, the award was reversed on the ground that 
the schedule did not include it. Aniline poisoning was compensable 
under the laws of 1920, but according to the schedule it must have 
been contracted in a process in which the aniline was actually being 
used or applied. As Sokol handled the furs after the application of 
the aniline was completed, according to the letter of the law his 
case did not come within the coverage of the schedule, and he was 
held not the victim of an occupational disease. 

The foregoing case was to exert influence, however, when the next 
change was made in the law in 1928. One writer has pointed out 
that the amended phraseology reading “use of or direct contact 
with,’"® which was added at the time “was a direct growth of de- 


and amido-derivatives of benzine (dinitro-benzol, anilin, and others), or its sequelae; 
poisoning by carbon bisulphide or its sequelae; poisoning by nitrous fumes or its se- 
quelae; poisoning by nickel carbony] or its sequelae; dope poisoning (poisoning by tetra- 
chlor-methane or any substance used as or in conjunction with a solvent for acetate of 
cellulose) or its sequelae; poisoning by gonioma kamassi (African boxwood) or its 
sequelae; chrome ulceration or its sequelae; epitheliomatous cancer or ulceration of 
the skin or of the corneal surface of the eye, due to tar, pitch, bitumen, mineral oil, or 
paraffin, or any compound, product, or residue of any of these substances; glanders; 
compressed air illness or its sequelae; ankylostomiasis; miner’s nystagmus; subcu- 
taneous cellulitis of the hand (beat hand); subcutaneous cellulitis over the patella 
(miner’s beat knee); acute bursitis over the elbow (miner’s beat elbow); inflammation of 
the synovial lining of the wrist joint and tendon sheaths; cataract in glass-workers. 


17 Ibid., sec. 49). 
8 Sokol v. Stein Fur Dyeing Company, 216 N.Y. App. Div. 573 (1926). 
19 New York Laws, 1928, chap. 754, pars. 2, 3, 4, 5, 6, 8, 9, 12, 13, 14. 
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cisions in cases similar to Sokol v. Stein Fur Dyeing Company.’’° 
Benzol was added to the list of poisons in 1928, and new groups of 
diseases were added to the schedule in 1929.” 

The year 1930 brought further additions to the schedule” and its 
paragraphs were renumbered. A change of wording was made in 
one of the groups to the effect that “radium poisoning or disability 
due to radio-active properties of substances or to Roentgen rays 
(X-rays)? should be compensable. 

The next year, 1931, an amendment was passed to the effect that 
the time limit for contraction of the disease prescribed by this section shall 
not bar compensation in the case of an employee who contracted the disease 
in the same employment with the same employer by whom he was employed 
at the time of his disablement and who had continued in the same employ- 
ment with the same employer from the time of contracting the disease up to 
the time of his disablement thereby,?3 


thus doing away with the previous provision *4 that authorized com- 
pensation only for cases in which the disease had been contracted in 
the previous twelve months. 

The years 1932 and 1933 passed without further legislation on 
occupational disease. The amendment of 1934 made a slight change 
in the schedule again when dermatitis was declared compensable in 
“any process involving the use of or direct contact with acids, 
alkalies, acids or oil, or with brick, cement, lime concrete or mortar 
capable of causing dermatitis (venenata).”5 

In an interesting case, Barrencotto v. Cocker Saw Company,” be- 
fore the Court of Appeals in 1935, an employee sought damages at 

20 Rosamond W. Goldberg, Occupational Diseases (New York: Columbia University 
Press, 1931), p. 181. 

21 These were: methyl chloride poisoning; carbon monoxide poisoning; poisoning 
by sulphuric, hydrochloric, or hydrofluoric acid; respiratory, gastrointestinal, or phys- 
iological; nerve and eye disorders due to contact with petroleum products and their 
fumes (New York Laws,1g29, chap. 298, sec. 3); and “injuries from radium emana- 
tions, or X-ray” (ibid., chap. 64, par. 20). 

2 New York Laws, 1930, chap. 60, sec. 3, par. 20. The additions were “disability 
arising from blisters or abrasions” (par. 25); ‘‘disability arising from bursitis or syno- 
vitis” (par. 26); and “‘dermatitis” (par. 27). 

23 Tbid., 1931, chap. 244, sec. 40. 
% Cahill’s Consolidated Laws of New York, 1930, chap. 66, sec. 40. 
35 New York Laws, 1934, chap. 743, sec. 3, par. 27. % 266 N.Y. 13¢: (1935). 
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common law for an injury caused by an occupational disease, sili- 
cosis, not enumerated in the schedule of the law. Barrencotto 
claimed damages for silicosis, which he contracted in the employ- 
ment of the Cocker Saw Company. He claimed that his employer 
had not exercised sufficient precautions to prevent harmful dust from 
being inhaled by employees and was awarded damages. Neither 
was it an accidental injury under the Workmen’s Compensation 
Law. The question was raised as to whether it was intended that 
only those injuries mentioned in the schedule should be compen- 
sated and if that were the exclusive remedy offered by the law. As 
to this the court pointed out that 
by no construction, even though forced, can these words be found to mean that 
the right to compensation in the case of certain injuries shall be exclusive and 
in place of liability for other injuries. .... There is still a field in which the 
statute fails to impose liability on the part of an employer to provide com- 
pensation for injury or death, regardless of fault; and in which an injured 
person may seek damages by action at law, where there has been fault. 
Whether the Legislature should provide a more effective and comprehensive 
remedy in such cases or whether the employers should in such cases be relieved 
of liability even in case of fault is a matter which concerns the Legislature and 
not the courts.?7 

In 1935 the legislature added to the law the provision that had 
been argued for and against since the importance of compensating 
occupational disease was first stressed. This amendment, effective 
September 1, 1935, added to the schedule the provision that “any 
and all occupational diseases” in “any and all employments enu- 
merated”’ shall be compensable,”* with the proviso that nothing in 
this new group shall be “construed to apply to any case of occupa- 
tional disease in which the last injurious exposure to the hazards 
of the disease occurred prior to September 1, 1935.’ 


THE SILICOSIS PROBLEM IN NEW YORK 
The question as to whether or not silicosis should be included 
among the compensable occupational diseases has been argued with 
great bitterness in the past few years. Silicosis is a respiratory com- 
plication caused by the inhalation of silica dust which forms de- 


27 Ibid., pp. 145-46. 
28 New York Laws, 1935, chap. 254, sec. 1. 29 Ibid. 
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posits in the lungs. As the body has no way of throwing off or dis- 
solving the dust, it collects in the lungs and is walled off by fibrous 
growths. Quite naturally, as these fibrous areas increase, the lungs 
function with growing difficulty. Shortness of breath results, and 
there is a characteristic dry cough. 

Dr. James A. Britton, of the International Harvester Company, 
points out that “just how much of a deposit the lungs tissue will 
stand and still continue to function within normal limits is very 
difficult to determine.” He reports the following experience: 

Two cases recently came under my observation in which there had been 
an exposure to silica dust between seven and eight years. Both of these men 
were apparently in good health, but changed their occupations. One man 
had been entirely away from this dust for eight years and the other for nine 
years, when both developed symptoms of lung trouble and were found to be 
suffering from silicosis complicated by tuberculosis. These two cases bear out 
the observation of Sir Thomas Oliver, that fibrosis once started continues 
to progress even after the exciting cause is removed.°° 


There is general agreement as to the insidious, and therefore doubly 
dangerous, nature of the disease. Few other occupational diseases 
lie dormant for such a period and then strike with fatal directness. 
Even worse to contemplate is the slow torture of the victim as sili- 
cosis runs its course before the release of death. To deprive these 
sufferers and their families of the small comfort of compensation 
seems inhuman. 

Silicosis adds to the hazards of other diseases as has been noted 
above. In 1921 a study of pulmonary silicosis showed that 
silicosis predisposes to tuberculosis of the lung, as a result of the changes 
produced in the lung. It may, however, exist and prove fatal without any 
definite evidence of a superadded tuberculous infection, and the only means 
of combating the disease is by prophyiaxis—in preventing the generation of 
dust at its source, in obviating its inhalation by the use of masks, and in 
excluding any infected persons when the condition becomes recognizable.3! 


It has not been through ignorance alone that silicosis has been 
neglected in compensation laws. John B. Andrews points out that 


3° James A. Britton, ‘‘Silicosis: A Modern Factory Health Hazard,” Journal of 
Industrial Hygiene, V1 (September, 1924), 200-201. 

3tE. L. Middleton, ‘“‘A Study of Pulmonary Silicosis,’”? Journal of Industrial 
Hygiene, II (March, 1921), 448. 
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a partial explanation lies in the fact that evils must be dramatized 
before the legislators will take any action. Although there was dis- 
cussion as to the importance of compensating silicosis at the time 
when New York adopted its first provision for the compensation of 
occupational disease, nothing was actually done until 1935. Such 
action was first officially recommended in Governor Smith’s message 
of 1925.2 In the following year, 1926, the governor’s message again 
included mention of the problem in pointing out the unfairness of 
compensating some diseases while ignoring others and said: 

On general principles all diseases arising out of and in the course of employ- 
ment should be made compensable. There is good precedent for this all- 
inclusive remedy in the laws of several of the other states which have had it 
for a number of years.33 


However, in spite of this support for the legislation, it was not until 
1929 that such a bill was actually introduced. This was the Mastick 
bill, which provided for all-inclusive coverage. However, this bill 
was kept from passage by those interests which were better served 
by a limited schedule of occupational diseases.34 

Again in 1930 the Mastick bill was introduced, but again it was 
laid aside with no action on it. Instead the Cornaire bill, which was 
introduced later in the session, was rushed through and four more 
diseases added to the schedule. This happened although both Gov- 
ernor Roosevelt and the Republican leaders had declared themselves 
to be in favor of all-inclusive coverage. As the American Labor 
Legislation Review pointed out, this “can mean only one thing: That 
the politicians intend to repeat the procedure of last year by adding 
as little to the existing ‘schedule law’ as is possible under the cir- 
cumstances. They do not to intend to make last year’s law a real 
law.” This was given as the explanation of the defeat of the bill.3 

The months had slipped into years without definite progress to- 
ward universal coverage. In 1934 another response to the pressure 
for coverage was met by the addition of dermatitis to the schedule. 


32 New York Labor Bulletin, No. 135 (1925), p.15. 33 [bid., No. 145 (1926), p. 15. 


34 J. B. Andrews, ‘Occupational Disease Compensation,” American Labor Legislation 
Review, September 1929, pp. 238-39. 


35 “Occupational Disease Compensation and New York Politics,’’ ibid., March, 
1930, p. 61; ibid., June, 1930, p. 192. 
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At that time it was pointed out that the worst feature of the “sched- 
ule fraud” was that, rather than attempting to cover specific occu- 
pational diseases to the extent of meeiing needs as currently dis- 
covered, it was limited in accordance with private interests.** In 
the propaganda concerning silicosis the terrific expense of its com- 
pensation was stressed by opponents, although available evidence 
did not support this contention. In this connection Wisconsin’s 
experience is valuable. In 1933 the legislature of that state passed 
a bill to reduce the silicosis compensation in Wisconsin. In his veto 
message of June 10, 1933, Governor Schmedeman stated: 

It seems to me that the state cannot be a party to sending these men to 
their certain death. It is the better part of social wisdom to prevent men who 
already show traces of this dread disease from being further exposed and to 
provide proper safeguards so that other men not yet affected shall not contract 
the disease. If this is done, human life will be conserved and the cost to the 
employer of workmen’s compensation reduced to a negligible proportion. ... . 

I am advised that the present death benefits that the dependents of a 
stone-cutter receive represent on the average only one-eighth of the wages 
which he would have earned if he had lived out his normal working life ex- 
pectancy. This, of course, takes no account of the workman’s suffering or 
the anguish of his dependents.37 


Finally, in 1935, the New York Legislature passed a provision 
for all-inclusive occupational disease coverage. This came partly 
as a result of the tireless efforts made by those who saw this as the 
only just way to handle this phase of workmen’s compensation and 
partly because some employers weakened in their opposition due to 
the heavy damages which had to be paid when common-law suits 
for damages in silicosis cases were won.** 

There was great rejoicing among the socially minded advocates of 
universal coverage who had continued to struggle in the face of 


36 Fred M. Wilcox, “The Schedule Fraud in Occupational Disease Compensation,”’ 
ibid., September, 1934, p. 120. 

37 American Association for Labor Legislation, Extracts from Message of Governor 
Schmedeman of Wisconsin (June 10, 1933), Vetoing Silicosis Amendment Proposing To 
Cut in Half the Present Benefits under the Workmen’s Compensation Act in Cases of 
Silicosis. 


38 Quoted from ‘‘Occupational Disease Compensation,” of. cit., June, 1935, p. 77. 
During the same session the legislature also passed a silicosis bill unfavorable to the 
victims of the disease, but Governor Lehman vetoed it. 
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defeat year after year. However, the victory was not won, for some 
of the powerful private casualty insurance companies refused to 
insure silicosis risks for employers.’ Others made the rates so high 
that employers could not meet them. The campaign to kill silicosis 
compensation was continued with such pressure that the employers 
became panicky and the employees were made to feel the same fear. 
The threat of physical examinations as a condition of employment 
made workers afraid they might lose their jobs, so they compro- 
mised by agreeing to a weak bill in return for the prohibiting of such 
examinations. To add to the sense of impending loss it was dis- 
covered that a few companies had sent their work out of the state 
for the time being at least. The most important provisions of the bill 
as introduced by Senator Schwartzwald and Assemblyman Crews 
embodying these compromises were: 

Limitation of medical care to ninety days, with possible extension of 
ninety days, instead of the existing provision of ‘‘all necessary medical care,”’ 
which is standard in the New York compensation law. 

Fixing for the first time an arbitrary maximum total amount on compensa- 
tion, instead of paying as long as incapacity continues (this proposed law begins 
with a total of only $500 if the victim dies within the first month after the 
act becomes effective and increases $50 a month thereafter, but in no event 
to exceed an aggregate total of three thousand dollars.) 

Cases of partial disability excluded from any compensation. 

Employers of silicosis victims relieved of the duty required of all other em- 
ployers, i.e., paying $1,000 into the special state rehabilitation fund when the 
victim dies leaving no dependents. 

Claims had tc be filed within one year after the last exposure—and this is 
so coupled with limitations as to total disability that it may be a complete 
bar to the securing of compensation for silicosis. 

In fatal cases compensation to be paid only if the victim dies within five 
years after the beginning of total disability, thus requiring silicosis victims, 
one authority points out, to die as expeditiously as possible if their dependents 
are to secure any benefit under workmen’s compensation. 

As a sop to labor, prohibited physical examination of applicants for em- 
ployment but provided no method of making it effective, and authorized the 
Department of Labor to undertake to do preventive work, for which the 
Department already had full authority.4° 


39 American Association for Labor Legislation, Workmen’s Compensation Law 
Threatened (released March 4, 1936). 


4° Ibid., pp. 1, 2. 
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Unfortunately, this bill passed with only a few minor changes. It 
was most discouraging to those who rejoiced over the bill passed in 
1935 to have it almost nullified the following year. The work will 
have to go on until satisfactory provisions are passed. It is in the 
matter of compensating silicosis that the New York occupational 
disease legislation shows greatest weakness. Experience has shown 
that prevention is gained only when the legislation fixes payments 
so that it is easier to prevent than to take the consequences. With 
silicosis, prevention is doubly essential, for there is no cure for the 
disease. 

An event that has forwarded the provision of compensation for 
silicosis was the Gauley Bridge scandal, where the Union Carbide 
and Carbon Corporation built the Hawk’s Nest Tunnel. It was 
found that “‘the dust in this tunnel had an extraordinary high free 
silica content, that masks were not provided for the workers, or the 
dust kept down by sprinkling, with the result that a number, report- 
ed to be from several hundred to all the two thousand workers, are 
dead or dying from silicosis.”* In this case the matter was publi- 
cized to such an extent that a hearing was held in one of the sub- 
committees of Congress in January, 1936. While there may have 
been some exaggeration of the number injured, Gauley Bridge 
dramatized the dangers of silicosis and will result in improvement 
of legislation in many states. 


ADMINISTRATION 


As occupational disease compensation is administered under the 
workmen’s compensation set-up, a brief history of administrative pro- 
cedure is necessary. The original law of 1913 provided for its ad- 
ministration by a Workmen’s Compensation Commission to be com- 
posed of five members appointed by the governor. This Commission 
was abolished in 1915 when the administration of workmen’s com- 
pensation and general labor legislation was made the responsibility 
of an Industrial Commission, composed of five members appointed 
by the governor.‘? At the same time an Industrial Council was made 


4 “West Virginia’s ‘Black Hole of Calcutta,’ ’’ Social Service Review, X (March, 


1936), 129-33. 
# [bid., p. 129. 43 New York Labor Bulletin, No. 72 (1925), pp. 1-3. 
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up of ten members appointed by the governor, five representing 
employers and five employees. The Council served without salary. 
Its function was to consider matters referred by the Commission 
and to give advice upon them. In addition to its administrative 
responsibility, the Industrial Commission had the right to make 
rules and regulations which had the force of law provided they did 
not violate the spirit of the law. These rules and policies were sub- 
mitted to the Council before promulgation by the Commission. 

A law enacted in 1917 provided that ‘‘the Commission shall have 
full power and authority to determine all questions in relation to 
the payment of claims presented to it for compensation under the 
provisions of this chapter.’’44 

Payment of compensation to employees was secured by the insur- 
ance by employers in the state insurance fund, with any stock cor- 
poration or mutual association authorized to transact the business 
of workmen’s compensation insurance in the state; or after sufficient 
proof of financial ability and the filing of securities with the Com- 
mission, the employer was permitted, on request, to secure his own 
liability for compensation.‘ 

During this period it became evident that parts of the system 
were not meeting the needs of the situation as hoped. The “direct 
settlement” of uncontested claims was the chief difficulty. Although 
the employer was to report his agreement to the Commission, such 
a mass of reports was turned in that they could not be carefully 
checked. Therefore, it had become easy for reports to be accepted 
which merely appeared satisfactory. The medical reports which 
were a requirement were difficult to get on record. With the diffi- 
culty in handling even first reports it was obvious that little follow- 
up work could be done. Therefore, in 1919, the general dissatisfac- 
tion with “direct settlements”’ resulted in their discontinuation, and 
it was made a requirement that all agreements should be subject 
to a hearing by the Commission. 

This, then, was the background of the administration of work- 
men’s compensation and presents the status of it at the time when 


44 New York Laws, 1917, chap. 705, sec. 20. 


45 Ibid., sec. 50. 
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occupational disease was made compensable. This new field pre- 
sented problems differing in some respects, and hence its provisions 
are briefly stated here. 

An employee whose disability was due to an occupational disease 
coming under the provisions of this law was entitled to compensa- 
tion, or his dependents in case of his death, in accordance with the 
terms of the Workmen’s Compensation Law. The Act of 1920 
further provided that 
if it shall be determined that such employee is able to earn wages at another 
occupation which shall be neither unhealthful nor injurious, and such wages 
do not equal his full wages prior to the date of his disablement, the compensa- 


tion payable shall be a percentage of full compensation proportionate to the 
reduction in his earning capacity47 


A time limit was set, however, and compensation was not payable 


for disability or death resulting from disease unless the disease is due to the 
nature of his employment and contracted therein within the twelve months 
previous to the date of disablement, whether under one or more employers. *® 


For administrative purposes the state was divided into districts, 
and at least one “competent and suitable” physician was appointed 
to “examine any claimant ... . either at the request of such claim- 
ant or at the request of his or her employer.”’ The duties of the 
physician were: to determine if the employee was suffering from an 
occupational disease, whether he was unable to earn full wages in his 
work as a result, whether the disease was “‘due to the nature of the 
employment and contracted therein,” and to certify the beginning 
date of disablement.*? The law further provided that 
if an employer or an employee be aggrieved by the action of a certifying 
physician in giving or omitting or refusing to give a certificate as to dis- 
ability or as to date or cause of disability, such employer or employee may 
appeal to the commission for the designation of another physician.s° 


In such case another physician was to be agreed upon by the com- 
mission, the employer or employee to act as certifying physician. In 
case of disagreement between the first and second physicians, the 


 Tbid., 1920, chap. 538, sec. 38. 
47 Tbid., sec. 39. 49 Tbid., sec. 41. 
4 Tbid., sec. 40. 5° Tbid., sec. 42. 
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Commission was to make the final decision. Finally, with regard 
to physicians the law provided 

the industrial commission, with the advice and assistance of the industrial 
council, shall make rules regulating the duties and fees of certifying and other 
physicians under this article. These fees shall be paid by the state as the 
other expenses of the commission are paid.s 

Fixing the date of disablement was to be left to the certifying 
physician. If he could not set a date, the date of the certificate was 
used. In the case of an appeal to the Commission, it established the 
date. The date of death was used if caused by an occupational dis- 
ease and no certificate had been obtained.# 

An employee was not entitled to compensation if he, “at the time 
of his employment, wilfully and falsely represents in writing that he 
has not previously suffered from the disease which is the cause of 
disability or death.’’s3 

With regard to liability, the last employer who employed the 
claimant in an occupation which might cause the disease was made 
liable for the whole amount. However, this employer could appeal 
to the Commission if the disease was contracted while the employee 
was in the employment of another. Then a hearing was held at 
which all employers who had employed the claimant since he con- 
tracted the disease were required to appear. On the basis of this 
hearing the Commission made an award in favor of the last employer 
for any portion of the compensation which should be paid by a pre- 
vious employer.54 Such awards would be enforced just as compensa- 
tion awards. 

As previously stated, a disease which came under both the de- 
scription of the disease and the process in the schedule incorporated 
in the law was presumed to have been “due to the nature of that 
employment.”’5s 

The law further provided that the right to compensation of an 
employee suffering from a disease not covered by this schedule but 
rather from one which came under accidental personal injury was 
not changed. The provisions regarding industrial diseases were not 


St Tbid., sec. 43. 
S82 [bid., sec. 44. 54 Tbid., sec. 46. 
53 Ibid., sec. 45. 58 Tbid., sec. 49. 
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to apply to a disease which was contracted before May 5, 1920, on 
which date the act became effective. 

Occupational disease remained under this method of administra- 
tion only a short time, for in the next year, 1921, marked changes 
were made. The governor’s message of January 5 pointed out the 
need for reorganization. Inefficiency and consequent extravagance 
were laid to poor organization.’? The message stated: 

With respect to the Industrial Commission, I recommend that a single 
headed department be created to have charge of all matters of administra- 
tion, and that a board of three be attached to the department to discharge 
exclusively quasi-judicial and legislative functions, such as hearing appeals in 
workmen’s compensation cases, prescribing rules and the like. The board 
should also be clothed with authority to investigate labor conditions and to 
deal with labor disputes, a field of service in which I trust progress can be 
made.s® 
The governor also called attention to the fact that the law needed 
to be amended so as to make for more speedy settlements. 

The Labor Law was recodified that year in accordance with the 
governor’s message, and the new provisions became effective March 
9, 1921. Deputy commissioners were replaced by referees to be 
appointed by the commissioner in the number necessary to hold 
the initial hearings on all cases. A clear division was made between 
the administrative functions of the new commissioner and the judi- 
cial functions of the Board, to which was delegated the responsibility 
of reviewing awards. In the words of one writer, the Board is an 
“administrative appeal court in compensation cases, and is entirely 
independent of the head of the department in the exercise of its 
power of review.’’s? 

In evaluating the reorganized system a report by the Industrial 
Conference Board emphasizes the importance of the Board as fol- 
lows: 

In the administration of workmen’s compensation cases under the referee 
system, the Board is intended as the great safeguard of the employer and 


employee alike. It acts as a check on the referees and their interpretation of 
the law, and sees that the decisions are in accordance with the law. Since 


56 Tbid., sec. 49b. 
87 New York Labor Bulletin, No. 107 (1921), p. 19. 
58 Ibid., p. 20. 59 Dodd, op. cit., p. 788. 
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most cases never come before the Board, those which do are the important 
controversial ones. The Board is in an advantageous position to watch the 
working of the law and to recommend necessary legislation.® 


Before continuing with an evaluation of the administrative organi- 
zation in general, there are some additional changes that should be 
noted even though the reorganization of 1921 established the present 
system of administration in the main. In 1924 provision was again 
made for an industrial council, the same in composition as the one 
abolished and with the same general duties.” 

In his annual message of 1925 Governor Smith noted that there 
was delay in handling the cases referred by the referee for review. 
To meet this difficulty he recommended that the membership of the 
board be increased from the three originally appointed to five. Sec- 
ond, he pointed out that appeals should be either to the Board or to 
the courts but not both, as delay and confusion resulted. In his 
message of January 6, 1926, he again noted that the change in the 
number of Board members had not been made as he had vetoed the 
bill on the grounds that his recommendation had been killed by the 
number of conditions attached; therefore the change was recom- 
mended again. This time it was adopted, becoming effective in 
1927. A board of five members was provided with the end result 
that two should represent employers and two employees. The re- 
maining member was to be an attorney in good standing in the state. 
The commissioner was to be appointed by the governor with the 
consent of the senate and to serve during the term of the governor 
who appointed him. The Council was not changed by the provisions 
of this law. 

New York’s provision for hearings in all cases requested by the 
employee makes for a great number of cases. The number of hear- 
ings, 412,000 in 1931 and 379,000 in 1932, give some idea of the 
volume of work during years when production was far below normal. 
There are thirty referees, but even so their time is fully occupied. 
Cases involving determination of ability to work are sent to the 


6° National Industrial Conference Board, op. cit., p. 27. 


6 New York Laws, 1924, chap. 464. 
6 New York Labor Bulletin, No. 135 (1925), p. 14. 
63 Tbid., No. 145 (1926), p. 16. 64 Dodd, op. cit., p. 269. 
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Medical Department and on the evidence received from this source 
the referee makes his decision. Occupational disease cases are placed 
on a special calendar. Prior to the all-inclusive provision for these 
cases they were frequently scheduled for a routine hearing to deter- 
mine whether they were really subject to the list. This, of course, 
increases work, as they were then passed on to the special calendar. 
Now occupational disease cases are all handled by the same body 
from the beginning. 

To keep the referees from becoming personally interested in the 
outcome of cases due to the possibility of growing friendships be- 
tween referees and carriers, they must be rotated at intervals of 
about every two years. This system has the disadvantage of chang- 
ing cases from one referee to another which may cause additional 
delays and confusion, but it is considered a necessary safeguard 
despite this.* 

An aspect of administration which has continued to be trouble- 
some is the provision of medical care. There has been a medical 
division of the compensation department since its beginning. This 
division is made up of physicians employed to give their full time 
to examining claimants and submitting an impartial report of their 
physical condition. There is at least one of these physicians in each 
office. In the words of the official bulletin of the Department: 

The great bulk of compensation cases in New York are decided according 

to the opinions of the state medical examiners. The extent of their work and 
its importance in the administration of the law are more fully realized when 
it is known that over 50,000 medical examinations annually are made by the 
state physicians.‘ 
It seems that all of the investigations of the compensation system 
have laid emphasis on the need for improving the medical benefits. 
The chief difficulty seemed to be in the fact that the employer could 
choose the physician or allow his carrier to make the choice. If 
employer or carrier made the selection it was obvious that the inter- 
ests of the employee might suffer. The report of the Connor investi- 
gation, made in 1919, contained the recommendation that 


the compensation officials, with the advice of recognized medical societies, be 
empowered to designate a panel of physicians from whom the injured worker 


$s [bid., p. 273. 6 Tbid., pp. 445-69. §7 Tbid., p. 448. 
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might choose one to treat him, and that the administrators be further author- 
ized to add or to remove physicians from such a panel in their discretion. 
However, nothing came of these recommendations at that time. 

After this investigation came the “Rogers Report” and the ““Mey- 
er Committee Report,” both of which pointed out weaknesses but 
brought no change in the administration. Next came the Cullman 
Committee, which made a thorough study of the situation and again 
recommended changes. This time the governor presented the recom- 
mendations to a committee of ten physicians, of which Dr. Eugene 
Pool was the chairman. Finally, after all the previous commotion 
without resultant action, the Pool Committee’s suggestions were 
accepted. It is said of this action that New York “has provided 
the most sweeping regulation of medical treatment that exists under 
a compensation act.’”*? A brief summary of the changes made has 
been given in the Industrial Bulletin of May, 1935. This states: 

The most remarkable change effected by it is the shifting of the right to 
select the physician, hospital, and other service from the employer to the 
employee. It inaugurates a schedule of medical fees. It provides disciplinary 
procedure for professional misconduct or incompetency. To accomplish these 
ends it sets up joint control of treatment and care by the Department of 
Labor and the medical societies of the State, the most prominent agents 
therefor being the Industrial Commissioner, the Industrial Council, and the 
medical society of each county.7° 

The panel of physicians from which the employee may choose his 
physician is made up of physicians recommended either by the 
county medical society or by a board of three local physicians ap- 
pointed by the Industrial Commissioner in case there is no organized 
medical society in the county or the existing one fails to co-operate. 

It is important to note that there was a change in the Industrial 
Council at this time. Five physicians were added to its membership 
and its function was changed from that of an advisory body to active 
participation including investigation, rule-making, and hearing ap- 
peals having to do with medical problems. 

Walter F. Dodd, in his study of workmen’s compensation, makes 
the interesting comment that 
from the long and tortuous history of compensation investigations in New 
York which have touched upon medical matters, one fact stands out with 


68 Tbid., p. 451. 69 Tbid., pp. 465-66. 
7 Industrial Bulletin, May, 1935, as quoted by Dodd, op. cit., p. 466. 
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peculiar significance. All the investigators, save Mr. Lindsay Rogers, criti- 
cized the plan of leaving the choice of physician with the employer or insurer. 
Yet not a single investigator advocated complete freedom of choice by the 
employee.” 

The same author states, with regard to the emphasis placed upon 
the medical aspects of compensation, that, 

as has been the case with all compensation investigations in New York, 
medical matters were found to be not only inextricably interwoven with most 
aspects of compensation but also the object of so much of the criticism 
directed against the law and its administration, that they could not be 
ignored.7? 

With regard to the part played by the courts in administration, 
it may be said that highly technical legal procedure has been avoided 
to a great extent. This is the result of the law together with the 
co-operative attitude which has been taken by the New York courts. 
In general, the findings of the Board have been accepted by the 
courts; and, in the majority of cases, the courts have upheld the 
decisions appealed to them, which has reduced the number of ap- 
peals.73 An advantage of judicial review is that it prevents “inequi- 
table administration of the law.”’4 This has been particularly true 
in the prevention of excessive awards. It is noted, however, that 
there have been very few cases in which the referee made an inten- 
tionally unfair decision.’ 


THE STATE INSURANCE FUND 


Elmer F. Andrews, of the Industrial Commission of the State of 
New York, recommends an exclusive state insurance fund for work- 
men’s compensation.” He states that Governor Lehman 
is on record as favoring amendment of the compensation law to eliminate 
private insurance companies from the field of workmen’s compensation in- 
surance, on the ground that such insurance is a mandatory social service and, 
as such, should not be conducted for private profit.77 


% Tbid., p. 469. 

7 Tbid., p. 451. 

73 National Industrial Conference Board, op. cit., p. 106. 
74 Ibid., p. 109. 18 Ibid., p. 113. 


7% Elmer F. Andrews, ‘‘Exclusive State Fund Needed for Compensation Insurance,” 
American Labor Legislation Review, December, 1934, pp. 165-69. 
77 Ibid., p. 165. 
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It appears that some insurance companies tend to fight the de- 
cisions of the referees and contest cases in a manner which recalls 
the day when each claim was a liability case. Mr. Andrews also 
points out that the failure of several insurance companies during 
the depression has caused great hardship for those who were entitled 
to compensation. The state set up a special liquidation unit to aid 
employees in securing the compensation awarded to them from com- 
panies which failed. This has proved effective, but complete re- 
covery has usually not been possible. While such remedial measures 
are being taken, the injured workers and their dependents suffer. 

The competitive State Fund which New York has had since 1913 
is providing sure compensation at a lower rate than the private 
companies offer, and it has become steadily more popular. If the 
State Insurance Fund is to become the exclusive carrier, it will be 
necessary to draw up the legislation for it with the greatest care to 
provide for the increased burden. If Commissioner Andrews’ plan 
is adopted, the self-insurers, of whom there are more than six hun- 
dred employing more than half a million wage-earners, would be 
exempted, for the reason that they have as a whole shown themselves 
able to meet all claims.”* The change to an exclusive state fund 
would present difficult problems and would entail additional per- 
sonnel and administrative machinery. But one agrees with Commis- 
sioner Andrews’ conclusion that “it is to be hoped that New York 
State can devise and enact sound legislation to this end in the near 
future.’’79 

NUMBER COMPENSATED 


Records of occupational disease compensation have been kept by 
the Division of Statistics and Information of the Department of 
Labor. Table 1 shows the number of cases compensated in a selected 
group of diseases during the period for which statistics are available. 
This particular group has been selected as it is made up of those 
first recorded and therefore it is possible to follow through for a 
longer period. 

In drawing conclusions from the statistics given, it must be kept 
in mind that there have been such frequent changes and reclassifica- 


18 Thid. 79 Ibid., p. 169. 
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. tions that conclusions are difficult. Neither can the totals be ac- 


; cepted as showing the situation with regard to total occupational 
disease compensation, for records are not found for all the groups 
: included in the schedule covered by the law. Also, other occupa- 
| tional diseases were compensated as accidents during this period.® 
, TABLE 1 


A SELECTED GROUP OF OCCUPATIONAL DISEASES COMPENSATED DURING 
THE PERIOD JULY 1, 1922, THROUGH JUNE 30, 1931* 
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The greatest value of these statistics lies in the fact that they 
show just how little has been done in the way of compiling such 
information on occupational disease in accurate and usable form. 
It is evident also that the line between accidents and occupational 
diseases still needs to be clarified. 

While great progress has been made by New York in insuring 


80 New York Labor Bulletin, No. 164 (1930), p. 36. 
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compensation for occupational disease, the situation since last year’s 
amendment of the law is quite unsatisfactory. Voyta Wrabetz in 
a paper presented before the 1935 convention of the International 
Association of Accident Boards and Commissions deplores the delay 
in providing compensation for occupational diseases when responsi- 
bility for accidents has been accepted. He argues as follows: 


From the standpoint of responsibility as to cause, there really is more 
justification for requiring the payment of compensation in the case of occu- 
pational disease than there is in the case of accidental injuries. More than 
75 percent of all accidents are humanly preventable, or rather more than 
three out of four accidents are due to someone’s carelessness or neglect. Our 
experience shows that about 87 percent of accidents are caused by the human 
element. A large part of these accidents are attributable to either the injured 
employee or to his coemployee. In these cases we do not question that the 
industries’ obligation to provide compensation benefits and to provide safety 
devices or to maintain sage practices in production. 

Contrasted to accidental injuries we have disease of occupation in the 
development of which the employee usually cannot contribute anything to its 
prevention, nor does he acquire it from carelessness. The disease comes upon 
him insidiously; he frequently scoffs at the idea that he is becoming diseased; 
he does not realize what is happening to him until it is too late. In this de- 
velopment the employee usually contributes nothing as a causative factor. 
He is working in the place of employment provided by his employer. He 
works with the materials given him by his employer. He does not know the 
ingredients of the materials with which he works and to which he is exposed. 
These diseases come upon him as a result of doing his employer’s work in the 
place and manner prescribed.* 


It is therefore to be hoped that greater progress will be made in 
the near future in providing complete coverage for occupational 
diseases under the workmen’s compensation system. 


PRESBYTERIAN HOSPITAL 
New York Clty 


8 Voyta Wrabetz, ‘“‘The Cost of Workmen’s Compensation for Industrial Diseases,”’ 
1935 Convention of the International Association of Accident Boards and Commissions 
(U.S. Department of Labor, Division of Standards, 1936), pp. 39-40. 
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NOTES AND COMMENT 


REORGANIZATION IN WASHINGTON 


N THE reviews of public documents in this number of the Review the 
report of the President’s Committee on Administrative Management 
has been discussed at some length. In it social workers were glad to dis- 
cover provision for a social welfare department. To date there has been 
little vocal opposition to this suggestion, but the Joint Committee com- 
posed of senators and congressmen under the chairmanship of Senator 
Robinson has hardly as yet got to work on consideration of the Committee 
proposals submitted with his approval by the President. In the election 
campaign of 1920 Mr. Harding received the suggestion for such a depart- 
ment with enthusiastic approval. But the bills for reorganization during 
his administration withered under many kinds of opposition. President 
Coolidge was indifferent and President Hoover hostile to “‘welfare” and 
social workers. Moreover, until the present administration the federal 
social services were limited. 

Whether or not President Roosevelt’s recommendations as to depart- 
mental reorganization will become a law and the large measure of author- 
ity which the Committee proposes will be given him may be said to be a 
matter of conjecture, but the guess that the President will carry most 
of his program seems warranted. In addition to the proposals which the 
Committee makes, English experience indicates that the federal housing 
authority, when and if created, should be lodged in the Department of 
Social Welfare rather than in the Department of Public Works. 


PUBLIC HOUSING 


L’ IS good news that the A.F. of L. is planning an aggressive campaign 
for the Wagner Housing Bill, and it is hoped that the A.A.S.W. will 
be equally active. A permanent federal-state-city program must be se- 
cured. We need additional housing to relieve the serious congestion which 
the depression has aggravated; we need slum clearance and enforcement 
of ordinances requiring houses to be kept in sanitary and decent condition; 
and the demolition of unfit urban and rural houses must be more general 
than it has been in the past. European experience indicates that for such 
a program federal as well as state subsidies, federal and state loans, and 
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local building and local management of the housing projects are essential 
for success. Local demolition programs also need behind them state and 
federal backing, or powerful local interests will defeat or postpone them. 

The housing projects which Secretary Ickes has developed under the 
Public Works Administration have served the purpose of calling national 
attention to our existing housing conditions and the need for a public 
housing program. Moreover, they afford valuable experience as to the 
policies and the general plan on which a future housing program should be 
developed. The great objective is to provide decent housing at a rental 
which the lower-income group can afford to pay. Private real estate 
interests cannot afford to build for this group, and their objections to 
public housing should therefore be easy to meet. 

Even if federal and local subsidies are provided, it will be still necessary 
to reduce greatly the building costs if rents are to be within the reach of 
the lower-income group. The housing projects now under way will pro- 
vide a few houses and apartments for the upper wage-earning group 
rather than for those whose needs are greatest. We must build for millions 
of families, not a few thousand. 


THE STATE OF WASHINGTON CONSIDERS A NEW 
STREAMLINE MODEL 


HE state legislature of Washington has before it two bills (S.B. 

Nos. 149 and 150), introduced by executive request, which are of 
great social importance. The first begins with the statement that 
public policy declares with increasing frequency and firmness that the equaliza- 
tion of opportunity for more abundant living and the necessary care of the 
handicapped and underprivileged incident thereto is a public responsibility of 
so great a magnitude as to deserve and receive the undivided attention of all 
branches of government; federal, state and county. 


Section 3 declares that 

public assistance in every form now being administered and in such forms as may 
hereafter be defined as a public charge is hereby declared and is the several 
and joint responsibility of the State of Washington and the political subdi- 
visions thereof. 


In subsequent sections the bill provides for state and county co-opera- 
tion, as well as full co-operation with the federal government in the se- 
curity program. The state department is 
empowered to fix state-wide, uniform standards for all public assistance... . 
to establish classifications of employment; to provide for a fair and equal oppor- 
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tunity for persons to qualify for appointment to posit‘ns in the administration 
of this act, and to establish a merit system which provides for certification to 
the several classifications of employment. 


But, more significant, this bill repeals the provisions of the old poor law 
with reference to support by relatives, settlement, proceedings to expel 
paupers, and the workhouse for paupers. ‘Work relief” and “direct re- 
lief” are both defined and authorized, and under its term “public assist- 
ance” would specifically include “care of homeless and non-resident 
families and individuals.” 

A companion bill (S.B. 150) provides for a department of social security 
with the following divisions: (1) public assistance, (2) old age pensions, 
(3) unemployment compensation, (4) employment service, (5) children, 
and (6) blind. While there will be disagreement as to the inclusion of un- 
employment compensation and the employment service and the failure 
to include the state’s institutional program, social workers will be greatly 
interested in the passage of these two measures. 

A conference called by Governor Martin of state and local public 
officials, judges, and interested civic and social agencies laid down a pro- 
gram and left to the public officials the drafting of a ‘‘welfare code” to 
provide not only for the assistance and security program but for sound 
administration and correlation of social activities with other allied fields 
of service. With the Governor the conference is supporting these two 
measures. 

Charles F. Ernst, formerly director of emergency relief and, since 
January, 1935, of the Department of Public Welfare, which grew out of 
the relief administration, has undoubtedly had a major part in creating 
the public opinion which will make a modern approach to public assist- 
ance possible in Washington. 


THE AMERICAN ASSOCIATION OF SCHOOLS 
OF SOCIAL WORK 


HE Association of Schools met in St. Louis, January 15-17, for the 

first time independently of any of the national conferences in order 
to have adequate time to discuss some of the serious problems with which 
the Association is faced. The general question of standards of work in 
schools that are accredited by membership in the Association has come 
to be very serious indeed. In the last few years the Association has ap- 
plied a new set of standards to schools applying for admission, but has 
not held member schools to any standards at all. There has been no 
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system of reporting on anything except number of students and there 
has been no system of inspection. Therefore, a school once admitted has 
remained accredited whatever has happened to staff, curriculum, field- 
work services, or any part of its work. 

Registration statistics for the thirty-three schools now accredited were 
released at this meeting. Tables 1 and 2, which include the combined 














TABLE 1 
FULL-TIME STUDENTS IN SCHOOLS OF SOCIAL WORK 
Number oF GRADUATE STUDENTS Uueae- 
GRADUATES 

Year Total Men Women Total 
— OT ee eee 1,864 359° 1,501* 663 
BDSG. «cesses tee 1,797 362 1,435 739 
OS ARS aay One eke 1,940 402 1,538 746 
BOAR isicdis oss «Santis 1,015 156 859 621 
MNES scp eos eee ae 936 153 783 563 

















* Incomplete because of “‘not reported” items. 














TABLE 2 
PART-TIME STUDENTS IN SCHOOLS OF SOCIAL WORK 
Numer oF GRADUATE STUDENTS Paw. 
GRADUATES 
Year Total Men Women Total 
BRD o's Soa cae 2,261 381* 1,859* 263 
BIER oo .x3see aes sais 2,173 330 1,843 447 
“eee 1,970 301 1,669 533 
TST ACT Oe eae 966 148 818 374 
Tn ae are et i. 633 gI 542 411 

















* Incomplete because of “not reported” items. 


total registration in all these schools for the last five years, clearly show 
that the undergraduate schools are passing. 

Three years ago at the Kansas City meeting it was unanimously voted 
that all schools in the Association should be required, within a period 
of three years, to meet the requirement of having a minimum graduate 
program of not less than one full year covering certain minimum cur- 
riculum requirements that had been adopted by the Association. It is 
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well known that various member schools have not yet met these require- 
ments. The Association, however, at the St. Louis meeting, again voted 
to go forward with the Kansas City program and demand that the 
standards applied to new schools shall also be met by schools already 
within the Association’s membership. A report of the action taken by the 
Executive Committee based on this ruling will be submitted at the meeting 
in May at the time of the National Conference. Another important action 
of the Association was the requirement that within two years all member 
schools must meet the requirement of a program covering two years of 
graduate professional work. 

We are now facing a permanent, not an emergency, development in 
the demand for social workers. Good professional schools are needed for 
this program. Poor schools and, poorest of all, classes in case work given 
to college Seniors with makeshift arrangements miscalled “field work” 
will only postpone the proper development of the public welfare services. 


A.A.S.W.: THE DELEGATE CONFERENCE 


T IS not possible at this late date, since the Review is already in press, 
to attempt an adequate review of the recent Delegate Conference in 
Washington. The Conference was well attended, with representation from 
fifty-four different chapters. The group included 111 delegates, 69 alter- 
nates, and a large number of unofficial observers. Perhaps the most 
important point of the Conference for many of us was the discussion of 
a report on the government and social work. In general, the Conference 
accepted the report of the Division recommending federal aid for other 
special groups than those now included under the provisions of the 
Security Act. The special group about whom there was most general 
agreement was, of course, the group left to local relief when the W.P.A. 
program was initiated. The dire situation in many states where, as in 
some of the southern states, there is no state aid for relief, and even the 
employables are not all cared for by the W.P.A. program, was a common 
subject of discussion. The national office had released a much-needed 
report on the general relief situation in various states, to which we can- 
not give adequate attention in this issue. 

With regard to changes in the present social-security program, the 
section on government and social work recommended particularly the 
removal of the maximum limit for state grants, so that states which were 
willing to take care of dependent children or the aged on a proper budg- 
etary basis might be given a 50 per cent grant for this purpose. It was 
also recommended that the principal of the 50 per cent grant be included 
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for all categories. If this were done, the situation with regard to depend- 
ent children would be considerably improved. 

The Conference as a whole agreed that the contributory sections of 
the Social Security Act should exempt from wage deductions anyone 
with an income of less than one thousand dollars a year. After a dis- 
cussion of this recommendation there was general agreement that the 
first thousand in the income of all employed persons should be exempted 
from federal deduction for this purpose. 

Some excellent papers were read at the Conference, and there were 
special discussions by Grace Marcus, Dorothy Kahn, Virginia Robinson, 
Joseph L. Moss, and Wayne McMillen. 

A statement drawn up by Grace Abbott regarding a suggestion for 
compensation for unemployment due to sickness was not accepted by 
the Conference but was referred to a special committee for further study. 
The plan suggested was that the American method of assistance should 
be adopted rather than the European system of insurance with compul- 
sory deduction from wages. 

As in the case of all social-work conferences, the delegates enjoyed a 
very busy three days, with a good deal of attention given at the end to 
the subject of employment practices in public and private agencies in 
different parts of the country. 

The very limited representation from the Pacific Coast and many 
parts of the Middle West was greatly regretted. While no vote was taken 
on the subject, there is unquestionably a growing demand that the next 
Delegate Conference must be held in the Middle West. 


OLD AGE ASSISTANCE AND POLITICS 


HE cartoori®‘What Chance for Rescue?” by Fitzpatrick of the St. 

Louis Post-Dispatch, which we publish in this number of the Review, 
oversimplifies the basis of existing conditions in the administration of old 
age assistance in Missouri. The root difficulty was the failure of the 
legislature two years ago to appropriate adequate funds for administra- 
tion of its old age pensions. According to the recently published Missouri 
Executive Budget, 1937-38, the amount spent in the biennium 1935-36 
(the law was in effect only one year) amounted to $21,556.76 for “county 
workers” and $24,871.40 for “investigators,” while the amount of state 
and federal funds expended for old age assistance for eleven months of 
1936 was $3,170,227.87. In general, the volunteer old age assistance 
committees, whose bills for expenses have incidentally been very large, 
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have been given responsibility for administering the Act. While many of 
them may have been political in their approach, more important was the 
fact that an adequate administrative staff was not provided by the 


MISSOVRIS DESERVING 
OtD-AGE PENSIONERS 
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Courtesy of St. Louis Post-Dispatch 
WHAT CHANCE FOR RESCUE? 


legislature. The standards of qualification for the paid personnel of the 
state, to the extent that there is any, are reported to be rather high. It is 
to be hoped that the legislature this year will provide for competent ad- 
ministrators who can be trusted to rescue the aged from the plight in 
which Fitzpatrick pictures them. 
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THE LAW OF OBSCENITY 


HE courts have twice in the recent past thrown the light of in- 
telligent and decent judgment on this ugly and confused subject. 

On January 6, 1936, Judge Grover M. Moscowitz, of the United 
States District Court of the Southern District of New York, allowed 
the importation of a package containing articles with which Dr. Hannah 
M. Stone hoped to carry on some scientific experimental work in the 
field of birth control. It was agreed that the use of contraceptives is 
often called for in the prevention or cure of disease, and it was urged 
that the purpose for which these articles were to be imported was there- 
fore legal. The fact that the articles might be used for an immoral or 
illegal purpose would not determine their character so as to require 
exclusion under Section 305 of the Tariff Act. The United States ap- 
pealed the case, and on December 7, 1936, the decision of the lower court 
was upheld by the United States Circuit Court of Appeals for the Second 
Circuit. The court said: 

It is true that in 1873, when the Comstock Act was passed, information 
now available as to the evils resulting in many cases from conception was most 
limited. .... We are satisfied that this statute, as well as all the acts we have 
referred to, embraced only such articles as Congress would have denounced as 
immoral if it had understood all the conditions under which they were to be 
used. Its design, in our opinion, was not to prevent the importation, sale or 
carriage by mail of things which might intelligently be employed by con- 
scientious and competent physicians for the purpose of saving life or promoting 
the well being of their patients. 


The decision pointed out that the Comstock Bill, as originally intro- 
duced in the Senate, contained the words “except on a prescription of a 
physician in good standing, given in good faith,” but that those words 
were omitted from the bill as it was ultimately passed. ‘“The remarks 
...., when the bill was up for passage in final form, indicate that the 
scope of the measure was not well understood and that the language 
used was to be left largely for future interpretation.”” 

In the words of the Birth Control Review: ‘“‘The dead hand of Anthony 
Comstock is powerless today to keep birth control information from any 
married woman who feels that she needs it for the purpose of saving life 
or promoting well being.” 

On February 11, 1937,? Magistrate Henry H. Curran, of the New 
York Homicide Court, dismissed a complaint seeking the suppression of 


* Birth Control Review, IV (N.S.), No. 5 (January, 1937), 3. 
2 New York Times, February 12, 1937. 
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James T. Farrell’s novel A World I Never Made as “obscene, lewd, and 
lascivious.” 

The story is an account of an Irish family in a crowded area on the 
South Side of Chicago. There are very bald statements of the happenings 
in the group, and especially revealing and appealing is the experience of 
the small boy through whose eyes and ears the reader shares this life. In 
the portrayal of the child the reader recalls the exquisite aloofness of 
Walter Pater’s Child in the House. By the details of miserable intimacy 
in which gracious beauty and kindness are often changed by crowding 
and poverty into ugliness and exasperation, one is reminded of Francis 
Place’s account of what living in a one-room tenement did to his affection 
for his wife. In the revelation of the ways in which children in situations 
like that learn the facts of sex and life, the reader recalls the attempt to 
deal with Mary Ware Dennett’s effort to instruct her own boys under the 
obscenity laws that are penal laws. The magistrate in this case thanked 
the representative of the New York Society for the Suppression of Vice 
for their work in connection with obscene pictures but refused to include 
this book among those to be suppressed. 


RETIREMENT ALLOWANCES IN THE UNITED 
CHARITIES OF CHICAGO 


HE United Charities of Chicago is another of a growing list of 

private agencies which have adopted a retirement allowance plan 
for its staff. Its plan, which went into effect January 1, 1937, provides 
for approximately equal contributions by the worker and the Society 
and has been placed in the hands of a private insurance company for 
administration. The rate of contributions by workers varies, because the 
principle of salary classes has been adopted. Within the range of a given 
salary class the lowest and the highest paid worker make the same flat 
semi-monthly contribution, deducted by the Society at the time of the 
issuance of the salary check. For example, Class B includes all those who 
receive $1,000-$1,400, and the monthly contribution for each is $3.60. 
For the one who receives $1,000 in salary that is a contribution of about 
4.3 per cent of the monthly salary, whereas for the person whose salary 
is $1,400 it represents only 3.1 per cent of the monthly salary. Similar 
percentage variations appear in each of the other salary classes, though 
they are not identical with these. But in the determination of annuities 
a fixed percentage of the actual income during the period of employment 
is used (see sec. 11 of the “Outline of the Plan’). This method of de- 
termining annuities gives a slight advantage to the workers in the upper 
part of each salary class. 
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The United Charities has adopted a generous plan for dealing with 
its older employees. For employees over thirty-five years of age the 
Society will purchase an additional retirement annuity equal to 1 per 
cent of salary for each year of service completed after the age of thirty- 
four, not counting the first year of service. This will enable the older 
workers—for example, those now past fifty years of age who have been 
in the service of the Society for a period of years—to obtain a substantial 
annuity upon retirement at age sixty-five. 

The plan provides for an optional settlement in favor of a surviving 
dependent and for withdrawal in case of termination of service with the 
Society before the age of sixty-five. If the insured wishes to have the 
annuity continued for a survivor during his lifetime after the death of 
the annuitant, he may do this by electing a reduced amount of retire- 
ment annuity. A worker who withdaws before the completion of five 
years of membership in the plan may leave his contributions with the 
insurance company and receive a life-annuity purchased by his con- 
tributions up to the date of withdrawal, or he may elect to have all his 
contributions, without interest accumulation, returned to him. If he has 
been a member of the plan for five years or more at the time of with- 
drawal, he may elect either of the options open to him at the termination 
of service but will also be allowed to retain full title to the retirement 
annuity secured by the contributions of the Society. 

In the event of death before retirement age is reached, the total con- 
tributions of the insured will be returned to the beneficiary named in 
the contract. If death occurs after the age of sixty-five but before the 
annuitant has received an amount equivalent to his own contributions 
the balance will be returned to the beneficiary, unless the option in favor 
of a survivor has been elected. In each of the foregoing cases no interest 
is included in the amount returned to the beneficiary. From the outline 
of the plan it is not clear whether the accumulating interest is utilized 
to increase the annuity allowances or accrues as a profit to the insurance 
company. 


“HUNGER IS NOT DEBATABLE” 


UNGER has been not the exception but the rule in many areas of 

this country where, with federal aid withdrawn and with no state 

funds, or inadequate state funds, the families of men who are employable 

but unable to secure W.P.A. assignments have, along with the so-called 

“‘ynemployables,” been left wholly or in part to the traditionally meager 
poor relief resources of the local authorities. 
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Chicago was one of these areas of inadequate relief for a period of 
nearly three months during last summer and the early autumn—and 
very long and bitter months they were. Hunger became a very debatable 
question here in Illinois during those months. It was easy for federal 
officials to say that the plight of the hungry families in Chicago did not 
worry them, because “there is plenty of money in Chicago.” That, of 
course, was like the days of the Hoover administration, and we thought 
we had turned the corner of a New Deal in 1933 and that hunger was not 
debatable according to the new standards. 

In some of the southern states relief has long since reached a vanish- 
ing point, with people living on “‘surplus commodities,” such as they are. 
Worse than that, in some large cities in the south it is reported that when 
an able-bodied unemployed man who has not been fortunate enough to get 
a W.P.A. assignment asks for relief at the public relief office he is told, 
“You don’t belong to us—you belong to the federal government. You 
should go over to the W.P.A. office.” Of course, he has already been to 
the W.P.A. office and has been refused a W.P.A. assignment because the 
quotas are full, so there is nothing left for him to do except to con 
tinue to search wearily in the garbage cans. Hunger is certainly very 
debatable in these areas. 

Then there is Omaha, in Douglas County, Nebraska—one of the great 
cities where hunger has been on the march since the withdrawal of 
federal relief. And this brings us to an interesting court decision in a test 
case which was brought because many people believed that, under the 
Nebraska poor law, public responsibility for the destitute was really 
mandatory on the county authorities. Therefore a suit was brought in the 
name of a destitute Omaha resident, asking a peremptory writ of manda- 
mus to compel the county commissioners to anticipate the tax levy of the 
coming year in order to provide “relief for himself and family and all 
other poor and destitute persons” in Douglas County. The District Court 
of Douglas County in Omaha held that the county commissioners could 
not be compelled to feed the hungry, since there were no county funds 
properly available for this purpose. Hunger was certainly debatable in 
Douglas County. 

An appeal was taken to the Nebraska Supreme Court in this important 
case of the State ex rel. Boxberger v. Burns,’ and in the January, 1937, term 
the Supreme Court also held in this case that the county commissioners 


* 270 Northwestern Reporter 660 (January 27, 1937). 
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could not be compelled to take care of the poor, and that hunger must 
continue on the march through Omaha and Douglas County. 

The Supreme Court did not deny the misery of the people and said 
that it was 
asserted in the argument, and the record supports the contention, that an 
emergency exists unlike any previous situation. The relator is unquestionably 
in a deplorable situation. Social workers detail a story of poverty, want, and 
need of cases numerous enough to depress and sadden any one who has any 
sympathy and concern for his fellow men. Various governmental agencies have 
spent vast sums of money for the relief of those distressed by the economic 
conditions. It is said that there were 4,500 families in dire need at the time of 
the trial. 


The Supreme Court noted the statutory “duty of the county board in 
each county, to provide for all such persons as are unable to earn a liveli- 
hood,”’ but in effect they seemed to argue that if there is no money there 
is no money and what can you do about it? Douglas County has “ex- 
hausted all funds available as well as its credit.”” The Court said, “The 
finances of the county are in serious condition. The constitutional statu- 
tory limitations on county expenditures [in Nebraska made it impossible 
for] the people of Douglas County . . . . to assume moral obligations of 
suffering humanity within its borders.” But have we not been told 
that the federal government can and should prevent the misery which 
has come back over just such areas? 

Perhaps hunger was not debatable in the days of F.E.R.A., but it is 
certainly on the march today from city to city and state to state. Does 
this administration, as one of its supporters said of a preceding ad- 
ministration, intend to “cling stubbornly to its harsh principle” that all 
direct relief and the care of the able-bodied who cannot be assigned to 
W.P.A. must continue to be a local responsibility? Are we to have federal 
aid for relief and such work relief as is not covered by W.P.A. or are we 
to be labeled “pantry snoopers”’? 


IN MEMORIAM: GENERAL ABEL DAVIS 


N THE death of General Abel Davis, vice-president of the Chicago 
Title and Trust Company, Chicago has lost an active, intelligent, and 
sympathetic participator in its social services. In the development of the 
Jewish program, in other private and public undertakings, as chairman 
of the Immigrants’ Commission of Illinois, and especially as president 
of the Immigrants’ Protective League, which has since 1909 performed a 
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unique service for the foreign-born in Chicago, his services were invalu- 
able. General Davis followed Judge Julian W. Mack as president of the 
League, resigned when he volunteered for war service, and then upon his 
return took up again the task of leadership in the often unpopular cause 
of protection of the immigrant. Someone will assume the responsibilities 
he has laid down, but, as so frequently happens, no one will really take 
the place of Abel Davis. 


JAMES E. TUNNELL, Jr. 


N ABLE and very promising member of the younger group of public 
welfare administrators was killed in the line of duty on March 1 
of this year. Details of the Denver tragedy have reached us, as this Review 
goes to press, only in the most meager detail by telegram and through 
the Associated Press dispatches, but we know that James E. Tunnell, Jr., 
one of the recent candidates for the A.M. degree in the School of Social 
Service Administration, who was made acting director of the Denver 
Bureau of Public Welfare less than a year ago, was a victim of the almost 
incredible tragedy in which two other young social workers, George 
Oliver Milliken and Ramona C. Chambers, as well as Carlos Didio, a 
Bureau clerk, were shot by a relief client who seems to have been under 
care of the Denver Transient Bureau at one time and later a W.P.A. 
worker, discharged last December. Although he was clearly a person in 
need of custodial care, these young social workers were exposed to the 
deadly fire that he suddenly directed toward them. The general dis- 
organization of the relief and public welfare situation in Denver is thus 
climaxed by one of the most cruel tragedies we have known in social work. 
The editors of this Review speak with special feeling about James Tunnell, 
Jr., the young director, who had been outstanding in his work in the Uni- 
versity of Chicago. At one time a field-work supervisor here, he had a large 
number of friends among students and faculty alike. He had taught in 
the school of social work in the University of Denver and was believed 
to have a brilliant career before him. In the face of this sudden and almost 
overwhelming disaster a wide circle of social workers will join with us in 
expressing the deepest sympathy with the whole social-work group in 
Denver who have been called upon to face this great tragedy. 
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BOOK REVIEWS 


New Light on Delinquency and Its Treatment. By W1Lt1AM HEALy, M.D., 
and AUGUSTA BRONNER, PH.D. Published for the Institute of Human 
Relations by Yale University Press, New Haven, 1936. Pp. vii+226. 
$2.00. 

The title of this book holds promises which will not prove disappointing to 
students in the field of juvenile delinquency, whether they are officially con- 
nected with juvenile courts and other social agencies or are interested because of 
its relationship to the problem of adult crime. Although it is concerned largely 
with the etiological study of delinquency and its treatment under the most 
favorable conditions possible, it is not without its practical implications. If we 
are impressed with the complexity of the problem as shown in this study, we are, 
nevertheless, not left with a spirit of hopelessness as to the ultimate better at- 
tack on its solution. 

Drs. Bronner and Healy have written the report of the first project initiated 
by the Institute of Human Relations of Yale University. It was carried on 
simultaneously in New .Haven, Boston, and Detroit, over approximately a 
three-year period. 

Using the family rather than the individual child as the unit of study and 
treatment, they have attempted to “discover the forces creating delinquent 
trends which were actively at play within the individual or between him and his 
intimate environment. ”’ Is the problem one of the delinquent himself, or are 
the sources really found in parental attitudes, destructive patterns of family 
behavior, and economic stresses? Or are the main causes of delinquency found 
outside of the family group in external temptations and group attitudes? And, 
finally, to what extent can we hope to modify the delinquent’s behavior and 
through what means? The attempted answer is found in a comparative study 
of 105 delinquents matched with siblings of the same sex and age whenever 
available. Included in the foregoing are eight sets of twins, in each of which 
the nondelinquent member of the pair was used as a “control.” This portion 
dealing with the twins is naturally of great interest and significance. 

Any criticism of the relatively small number of cases studied is overcome by 
the thoroughness of the selection of the sample and the method pursued in the 
treatment and evaluation of its outcome. One hundred and thirty-three fami- 
lies, whe produced 194 delinquent children among the 461 old enough to be 
delinquent, were studied; and a total of 574 members of the families worked on. 
Subjective data were carefully scrutinized by several members of the staff, and 
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the final evaluation is on the basis of group thinking. The delinquents were 
already known to the Juvenile Court. The frequency and seriousness of their 
offenses raises the question as to whether they are typical of the usual “run of 
the mill’’ cases coming before urban juvenile courts. If they represent the most 
serious and difficult cases rather than the average, the fact in no way invalidates 
the findings or the recommendations based upon them. 

The material in the book is logically divided into the accumulation of the 
general background of causation as represented in the individual—his emo- 
tional life, his personality, and his relationship to his milieu, the treatment 
accorded him and his family, and, finally, the practical implications of the find- 
ings. The scientific method and detail are handled in such fashion that they 
should hold the attention of the “everyday worker with delinquents,” although 
the greatest interest will center around the new points and principles as to 
causations and treatment possibilities as outlined in the last chapter. 

Certainly the most arresting point in the study is the large percentage of 
delinquents (91 per cent) who “gave clear evidence of being or having been 
very unhappy and discontented in their life circumstances or extremely dis- 
turbed because of emotion-provoking situations or experiences.”’ Contrasted to 
this is similar evidence in only 13 per cent of the controls. Add to this 30 definite 
or probable diagnoses of “personality deviations” among 105 delinquents and 
5 similar diagnoses among the controls, and the total is indeed striking. To 
those acquainted with juvenile courts this may seem disproportionately high, 
but the fact that these data were gathered from parents and other relatives, 
delinquents, and controls through many interviews with psychiatrist and social 
worker explains the discrepancy between this evidence and that gained in the 
more superficial methods, of necessity, used in practically all courts. The emo- 
tional stresses and attitudes of the delinquent twins as contrasted to those of 
their nondelinquent controls (a correlation of one to one) serves to further 
emphasize the point. This point is of particular importance in the planning of 
effective treatment methods. It is upon this thesis—the necessity of discovering 
the causes and nature of ‘emotional obstructions” and the unsatisfactory hu- 
man and social relationships resulting from the ensuing frustrations—that the 
reorientations to discovering and treatment are built by the authors. 

Of special interest to educators will be the portion of the study dealing with 
intellectual abilities, educational disabilities, and school attitudes. In the first 
two we find the delinquent comparing favorably with his control. Nevertheless, 
60 per cent of the delinquents were “out-and-out truants,’’ and 4o per cent of 
the delinquents expressed marked dislike of school in general; whereas there 
were no truants among the controls, and only 4 per cent evinced any dislike of 
school or teacher. These facts are both striking and challenging. Equally inter- 
esting will be the data regarding the use of clubs and group activities and the 
development of special interests and hobbies. The desired relationship of these 
activities to the case-work method is suggested without further discussion, but 
the implications are clear. 
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It is in that part of the book dealing with treatment that judges, probation 
officers, and other social workers will find greatest interest. One could wish 
that the authors had included more description of the methods pursued. Al- 
though “what was carried out represented research and was largely on an 
experimental basis,’’ no doubt much as to methodology and approach will be 
of great interest to students and practicing social workers. 

Prognostic classifications for the purpose of treatment are not a new device 
in social agencies. Obvicusly, this calls for services of experts. These, alas, are 
not available in many of our juvenile courts today. Without this service such 
classification may be a dangerous device in the hands of judge or probation 
officer. (The reviewer wishes to make clear that the authors do not suggest such 
classification by lay persons.) 

In the Preface the authors recommend chapters i, v—ix, inclusive, xi, and xiv 
to “everyday workers with delinquents.’’ This reviewer is convinced that the 
reading of chapter xiv alone will result in the careful perusal of the entire book. 
“Practical Implications”’ is wide in its implications as to administrative method 
and needed changes. It will unquestionably result in thoughtful discussion and 
further study of these points. We are indebted to Drs. Bronner and Healy for 
an outstanding piece of research with wide practical value. 

Esa CASTENDYCK 
CHILDREN’S BUREAU 
U.S. DEPARTMENT OF LABOR 


The Problem of Anxiety. By StcmuND Frevup. Translated from the Ger- 
man (Hemmung Symptom und Angst) by HENRY ALDEN BUNKER, M.D. 
New York: Psychoanalytic Press and W. W. Norton & Co., Inc., 
1936. Pp. 165. $2.00. 

This small volume is an epitome of the centrai and most difficult of the 
problems in psychopathology—the problem of anxiety. This, has resulted in so 
compact a presentation of Dr. Freud’s theories and their supporting evidence 
that familiarity with general psychoanalytic concepts, as well as with some of 
the original case reports, is necessary if the thesis is to be followed closely. For 
this reason the book is not to be looked upon as a work for the general public, 
though no reader can fail to be impressed by the beauty of the style, the cogency 
of the reasoning, and the manifestations of the writer’s creative power. One is 
impressed, too, by the searching self-criticism with which he approaches his 
earlier work and revises his conclusions in terms of newer knowledge. His 
humbleness before scientific truth is illustrated in one of the comments which 
prefaces the revision of his original theory of anxiety. He says: 


It is not pleasant to think of it, but there is no use in denying that I have repeatedly 
put forward the thesis that through repression the instinctual representative is dis- 
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torted, displaced, and the like, and the libido of the instinctual impulse transformed 
into anxiety. Study of the phobias which should be particularly well calculated to fur- 
nish the proof of this thesis thus fails to confirm it; rather, it seems completely to con- 
tradict it. 


The disproval of the original theory that repressed libido is changed directly 
into anxiety, and the proof that anxiety is an ego phenomenon which serves as 
a danger signal calling the repressive and inhibitive forces into action against 
unmanageable or unacceptable impulses, are the main purposes of the book. 
Subsidiary to these, the author touches on the problems of inhibition and symp- 
tom formation as they are related to anxiety and makes a digression toward a 
critical examination of Rank’s “Birth Trauma” so far as this theory teuches on 
the problem of anxiety. The first seven chapters present a general review of the 
structure and meaning of hysteria, phobia, and compulsion neurosis, with par- 
ticular reference to the material of his original reports, “‘Analysis of a Phobia in 
a Five-Year-Old Boy” and ‘From the History of an Infantile Neurosis.”’ In 
these chapters, bit by bit, he reconsiders the evidence and prepares the ground 
for the eighth chapter in which he takes “stock” and formulates definitively 
his present view of the nature and meaning of anxiety. 

Anxiety is something felt, an emotional state of unpleasurable character. 
But it is distinguished from other affective states of unpleasurable character, 
such as sorrow, grief, etc., by a “particular note of its own” which is difficult 
to describe but distinctive. Anxiety has more definite physical sensations 
attached to it, which sensations refer to specific organs—for example, the 
respiratory organs and the heart. It is the fact that these organs appear to 
respond with increased activity during states of anxiety and that this increased 
function is perceptible to the individual that distinguishes this emotion from 
other unpleasurable emotions. A prototype of this experience in the human indi- 
vidual is the birth experience in which increased use of heart and lungs appears 
in response to the physiological danger (accumulation of toxic substances in the 
blood stream) involved in the separation from the mother. This reaction recurs 
thereafter whenever a danger situation develops, though it lacks the explicit 
utility for these subsequent dangers that it originally had. It remains a perti- 
nent reaction, however, in so far as the danger is perceived as imminent and 
external, and the anxiety reaction constitutes only a warning of that imminence. 
“The anxiety can then be immediately replaced by more appropriate measures 
for dealing with the danger.” 

Freud asks: “But what is ‘danger’?’”’ In the birth situation there is real 
danger to the preservation of life, and it is “easy to say that the new-born infant 
will repeat the effect of anxiety which reminds it of the birth situation. The real 
question, however, is, by what and of what it is reminded.’’ Apropos of this he 
digresses to criticize Rankian theory which imputes to the newborn child a 
capacity for visual perception which is unproved and improbable, but from 
which Rank draws such a conclusion as that the fear of small animals which 
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disappear into holes or come out of them is due to the analogy to the 
birth situation. Similarly, Freud criticizes Rank’s appraisal of the anxiety 
situation on the basis of the improbability of Rank’s thesis that the child re- 
members a happy existence in the uterus, and he cites the child’s actual fear 
of darkness and solitude as incompatible with the wish to return to the womb. 
Freud feels that there are only a limited number of expressions of infantile 
anxiety which are understandable. These are the fears of solitude, of darkness, 
and of the strange person in the absence of the mother, and he points out that 
these fears are all reducible to the single fear of the loss of the “longed-for”’ 
mother. The fear with regard to all these is an expression of helplessness, 
as if the still very undeveloped creature did not know what else to do with his longing. 
Anxiety thus seems to be a reaction to the perception [external] of the absence of the 
object.:... The situation which the infant appraises as ‘‘danger’”’ and against which 
it desires reassurance is therefore one of not being gratified, of an increase of tension aris- 
ing from non-gratification of its needs—a situation against which it is powerless. 


From this standpoint Freud feels that we have a real basis for comparing the 
anxiety reaction to later dangers with the original reaction to the birth experi- 
ence. The two danger situations have in common this fact—that there is an 
increase in stimuli demanding that some disposal be made of them. In the new- 
born infant the physiological aspects of the reaction of anxiety serve the im- 
mediate need of discharging the threatening toxins. In the child and adult the 
same reaction simply apprises the individual of an increase of tension arising 
from needs which are ungratified and are pressing for gratification. 

The infantile anxiety, which arises in response to the threat of loss of the all- 
satisfying mother, in its later development makes its appearance in the form of 
anxiety having to do with the threat of loss or separation from other objects 
which function in the discharge of libidinal tensions; for instance, the genital 
in relation to castration anxiety. In the still further elaboration of anxiety, 
“fear of castration develops into dread of conscience, into social anxiety.” The 
danger now presented is that of being overwhelmed by the need for self-approval 
and social acceptance. The final transformation of this appears to Freud ‘“‘to 
consist of death- (life-) anxiety, fear felt for the projection of the superego upon 
the powers of destiny.” 

The fact that various danger situations develop consecutively out of the 
original prototype of birth does not carry the implication that every later 
anxiety-producing situation deprives the earlier danger situations of their 
anxiety-producing power. The progressive development of the ego deprives 
these earlier dangers of value so that each period of development has its ap- 
propriate danger situation which produces the anxiety reaction. Thus 
psychic helplessness is the danger which is consonent with the immaturity of the ego, 
as object loss [loss of the mother] is the danger appertaining to the state of dependence 
of early childhood, the danger of castration [fear of punishment for sexual wishes] to 
the phallic phase, and the dread of the superego to the latency period. 
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But all these danger situations and anxiety determinants may persist alongside 
one another and cause the ego to react with anxiety at a later period to a danger 
situation appropriate normally to an earlier period. 

Symptoms are responses to the outer danger signal which anxiety brings to the 
ego. If the symptom does not appear, then, the actual danger appears, that is, 
the overwhelming libidinal need which cannot be satisfied either through its 
excessiveness or through its unacceptableness. That is, an analogy to the birth 
situation develops in which the ego finds itself helpless against the strength of 
the impulse or need in question. The symptom, by providing a substitutive 
outlet for the impulse or a substitutive satisfaction to the need, removes or 
mitigates the danger of being overwhelmed or punished which has been heralded 
by the anxiety. 

In a final chapter, entitled ‘‘Addenda,’’ Freud discusses additional modifica- 
tions of views previously entertained regarding the nature of resistance, anxiety, 
repression, and defense, and enters into some discussion of anxiety in relation to 
grief and mourning. 

The material of this volume is indispensable for the understanding of psycho- 


pathology in present-day terms. 
MAXWELL GiITELson, M.D. 


INSTITUTE FOR JUVENILE RESEARCH 
Cutcaco, ILLINoIs 


Social Case Recording. By GorpoN HamItton. Published for the New 
York School of Social Work by Columbia University Press, 1936. Pp. 
vi+187. $2.50. 

Sixteen years ago Mrs. Ada Sheffield in the Social Case History stated that a 

case record should include those facts 
which are important, relevant, significant for treatment... . . When a worker now says 
that she finds it impossible to judge which of the facts secured in an interview she should 
record as likely to guide treatment, she unwittingly admits that her social concepts are 
unanalyzed and vague. This state of mind is not necessarily to be imputed to the case 
worker’s discredit. It means simply that her profession is one with much theoretical 
development ahead. 


Miss Hamilton, in Social Case Recording, has made a substantial contribution to 
the theoretical development forecast by Mrs. Sheffield. 

Social case recording, as presented by Miss Hamilton, is an integral part of 
diagnostic thinking and interpretation. In chapters iii, iv, and vi (““The Chrono- 
logical Entry and the Summary,” “Interpretation or Diagnosis and Plan of 
Treatment,” and “The Recording of Process’’) the author traces in a masterly 
way the envolvement of diagnosis from “the factual summary through sche- 
matic forms to direct interrelation and interpretive formulation.”’ These three 
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chapters contain the author’s contribution. The remaining chapters, on the 
“Format and Structure of the Record,’”’ “Letters and Reports,” “Style,’’ 
“Special Problems in Recording,”’ and “Special Problems in Relief Recording,’’ 
are not only of secondary importance, but are, for the most part, a review of 
much that has already been written, although not written in the Hamilton 
style and with the Hamilton literary flavor. 

The book contains no simple assortment of rules as aids to good recording. 
Recording is bound to diagnostic ability; the problems involved in good re- 
cording are therefore complex. This does not mean that the book is dull and 
weighted with intricate sentences where the search for subject and predicate 
consumes the reader’s time and attention; on the contrary, the literary quality 
of the text is that seldom found in professional literature. There are those who 
may feel that the writing is too good, the fine phrase too fine, in that it tends 
to shift the emphasis and attention of the reader from the material to the literary 
quality of the book. There are others who will argue that Social Case Recording 
is a sample of professional writing at its best. Those of the profession who like 
to read not only with purpose but with pleasure will, like the reviewer, be in- 
clined toward the latter opinion. Social Case Recording, along with the Social 
Case History and Bristol’s Handbook on Social Case Recording, belongs on the 
social worker’s bookshelf. These are books not just to borrow, but to own. 

FLORENCE SyTz 
ScHoot oF SocraL WorK 
TULANE UNIVERSITY 


Supervision in Social Case Work: A Problem in Professional Education. 
By Vircinia P. Rosinson. Chapel Hill: University of North Carolina 
Press, 1936. Pp. xv-+199. $2.50. 

One of the conspicuous gaps in the literature of social case work has long 
been in the field of supervision. Well aware of the need for clarification and help 
in this important area, especially for training purposes, social workers will grate- 
fully welcome Miss Virginia Robinson’s excellent new book, Supervision in Social 
Case Work. While the chief emphasis is upon training in case work by means of 
the supervised field work of the professional schools, the book will be of great 
interest to all supervisors who carry responsibility for inducting new workers 
into service. 

Miss Robinson has set herself the problem “of lifting supervision out of its 
confusing entanglement with the case work process in order to see it as a unique 
teaching process which has grown up inside of case work, indigenous to it but 
different from it in important ways” (p. xii). Her concern “is to define super- 
vision as a distinct and unique educational process, to describe its form and its 
l‘mits and the essential constant elerients in structure and movement which un- 
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derlie the differences that appear in different situations with different contents” 
(p. xii). 

Eliminating those aspects of social work which are governed, on the one hand, 
by the psychoanalytic theory and method rather than by case work and, on the 
other hand, those areas in which supervision has been reduced to checking on 
routines, the field accepted for discussion is that in which there is “the self- 
conscious, responsible, professional supervision . . . . in social case work agencies 
where function is clearly defined, where philosophy and psychology are con- 
scious, and where practice grows surely and responsibly from these roots” 
(p. xiv). 

Two important factors constitute the grounds for the uniqueness of supervision as 
educational method:—first the content of social case work and its training goals for 
the worker; the second, the learning situation composed of two people, a supervisor 
and a student, instead of a class situation [p. xiv]. 


As a basis for the supervisor’s understanding of her problems, careful ex- 
planation is given in Part I of the pertinent elements of learning. Miss Robinson 
sees it as an organic process, as “movement and change which emanates from 
and modifies the self as a whole’’ (p. 3); eventually bringing about the necessary 
evolution from the personal self of the “lay” student to the professional self 
which can take responsibility for serving in the complicated and various fields 
of human need. The significance of fear and resistance in supervised field work 
which threatens change for the learner is clearly discussed and illustrated 
through case material. There follows a picture of gradual development through 
the mechanisms of projection and identification. 

Miss Robinson distinguishes three phases of the learning experience in field 
work, always taking into account the wide variety of individual differences in 
students. The first six weeks, roundly speaking, usually marks the period of 
greatest resistance as student and supervisor strive to find a basis for working 
together. The second phase shows the student becoming conscious of a greater 
willingness to work with the process rather than to oppose it. During this period 
real learning begins. In the third phase the student is expected to take over 
what he has learned as a part of himself, using it as his own. Independence of 
the supervisor is a concomitant of this final aspect. Much of the second part 
of the book is given over to the description in a sensitive, flexible manner through 
well-selected case material. 

Putting first things first, Miss Robinson’s contribution focuses upon under- 
standing the student’s learning prccess. However, the activity of the supervisor 
in the relationship is indicated throughout the case material. Very brief con- 
sideration of the equipment essential for supervisory competence and methods 
of developing it concludes the study and points the way for greater elaboration 


on this phase of training for social case work. 
ELEANOR D. GoLtz 


INSTITUTE OF PUBLIC AND SOCIAL ADMINISTRATION 
UNIVERSITY OF MICHIGAN 
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Social Work Interpretation in Pittsburgh. By Mary SwAIN RovtTzAHN. 
New York: Russell Sage Foundation, 1936. $1.00 (mimeographed). 


The fact that interpretation was included in the Pittsburgh social study, di- 
rected by Philip Klein, is in itself significant. It is at least a gesture toward lift- 
ing publicity from Cinderella’s corner and giving it a place in the family circle 
of social-work techniques. 

The method followed by Mary Swain Routzahn in conducting this part of the 
study is another gain for interpretation. She has submitted the story told by 
Pittsburgh’s agencies to as careful an evaluation as we use in testing other social 
services. Before April, 1936, when Social Work Interpretation in Pittsburgh was 
published, we had measured our news releases by column inches and judged our 
campaign appeals by the return in dollars. Mrs. Routzahn has used a different 
and far more valuable approach. 

She has analyzed the information given the public about the social agencies 
and social problems of Pittsburgh in the newspapers, over the radio, through 
house organs and class publications, in reports, and at meetings. She has dis- 
cussed the available and needed resources for better interpretation and offered 
recommendations for wise future planning. 

Obviously, it was impossible to consider every word spoken or written about 
social work in the ten months of 1934 and 1935 covered by this study. But 
three thousand clippings from every issue of three daily papers for six months 
were at least a fair sample of what the public was told about social work in the 
press. Anyone interested in the conflict between news values and social values 
will find this chapter illuminating. 

Thirteen hundred items dealt with unemployment relief alone. 

It seems safe to say, indeed, that the newspaper attention given this subject ex- 
ceeded that devoted to any other single topic in the news during the first six months of 


Mrs. Routzahn tells us: 


Under these circumstances one might suppose that the people of Pittsburgh had an 
extraordinary opportunity to become enlightened about the plight of some 75,000 
families in the county .... and about what was being and should be done for them. 
Actually, relief as a social problem was scarcely in the news at all. The news values were 
found in political battles about appropriations, the cost of relief to the taxpayer, the 
hoped-for improvements through work projects and the changes from month to month 
in the number of persons on relief. 


In contrast to this volume of material “‘the fact that we do not have enough 
trained social workers was stated several times in interviews” and “‘only three or 
four stories threw any light’ on the public confusion between case work and 
relief. 

After equally careful review of seventy radio programs and numerous reports 
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and meetings, Mrs. Routzahn concludes that “social workers have before them 
the task of building, almost from the beginning, a program of public education 
whick keeps pace with advances in social work.” We have suspected this for 
some time, but in this study we have begun to collect facts to prove our case. 

Her recommendations for future planning are specific to Pittsburgh, but 
any city blessed with a Community Fund, Council of Social Agencies, and Social 
Work Publicity Council would do well to heed them. The responsibilities of 
these three bodies for interpretation should be clearly defined and supplemented 
by the efforts of individual agencies, public and private. 

This study has broken new ground. If our professional schools are disposed 
to give serious thought to the subject, they can devise other, and perhaps better, 
ways of testing our publicity techniques. Everyone truly interested in “the 
truth, from good motives, for justifiable ends” will welcome more research in 


this field. 
HELEN Copy BAKER 


CounciL oF SoctIAL AGENCIES OF CHICAGO 


Chicago Commons through Forty Years. By GraHaM TayLor. Chicago: 

Chicago Commons Association, 1936. Pp. 322. $1.50. 

Sometime in the middle nineties the National Conference of Charities and 
Correction (now that of Social Work) met in Grand Rapids, Michigan. Graham 
Taylor, who had founded Chicago Commons in 1894, was one of the speakers. 
He closed his talk with the vigorous plea “not charity but justice.” Six years 
were to pass, I have been told, before this new variant of the social workers of 
his time, with his insurgent message, was again asked to speak. 

In this book of settlement adventure Professor Taylor gives the life story 
of Chicago Commons. I have pointed out elsewhere that the neighborhood 
house is one of the few organic social institutions to take their place in our 
community life in modern times. There is the fascination of natural history in 
thumbing through such a book as his, from the pen of one of the great pioneers. 
It is in a sense a composite autobiography, and there is a striking section on 
the ‘“‘forthgoings” of former participants. Each stage of “‘neighborship”’ (a 
term of his own coinage if I am not mistaken) is unfolded—the settlement 
household, family and neighborhood groups, racial relationships, civic struggles 
in the ward and city, the economic matrix of an expanding industrial city. And 
the whole is brought flush with the settlement frontage on the future in a 
chapter by the present head worker, Lea D. Taylor, who herself might well be 
the theme of an essay on vitality down the distaff line of leadership; and in 
another chapter by the director of workers’ education at the Commons, Glen- 
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ford W. Lawrence, who out of the milling years of unemployment has been 
making one of the outstanding demonstrations in that field. 

In the message that Jane Addams sent in May, 1934, to the fortieth an- 
niversary celebration of the Commons (recorded deftly by Mabel A. Hawkins) 
there was this paragraph: 

As years went by the settlements, domiciled within the shadow of hardship and 
racial confusion, found themselves strangely initiated into the industrial unrest all 
about them and into the aspirations for a better social order. Their advocacy of free 
discussion among men of different theories and of alien experiences inevitably brought 
new criticisms, and perhaps only Graham Taylor’s valiant defense of free speech 
saved the settlements from defeat in performing what seemed to them an important 
function. 


With the turn of forty years, with Michigan itself the scene of the great 
automobile strike—with the chance that steel and coal may be involved this 
spring—there is pith in Professor Taylor’s old challenge at Grand Rapids. 
There is a great deal handed on by this book of his that bears directly on search- 
ing situations which a new generation of social workers and community leaders 
have gone through—or will—in our American cities. The first residence of the 
Taylor family on the West Side “fronted on an unpaved street from which 
clouds of dust drove in at the doors and windows and up to the roof whenever 
the wind blew or the big freight trucks plowed through.”’ But that was only 
symbolic, after all, of the dust of industrial disputes that came to encompass 
them and their associates. It is good to find it recorded that, given time, a 
donor was to leave $15,000 in his will to Chicago Commons, and enhance the 
bequest, as it later developed, by $10,000 because of his indignation at the 
attacks upon Professor Taylor and his stand against social injustice by the 
Chicago Chronicle, then the chief financial journal of the city. He also added 
$5,000 to his bequest to Hull-House, since Miss Addams also had been assailed 
by the same paper. For there was a running fire of criticism of them over the 
years, insidious and personal, and only matched by the vigorous support of 
Victor Lawson and the Daily News. 

Professor Taylor early saw the Commons “moving in between the lines of 
class cleavage to promote good citizenship.” The Haymarket riots were not 
yet old history. The World’s Fair of 1893 was scarcely over when the Pullman 
strike, and then the sympathetic strike of the American Railroad Union, 
plunged Chicago into tension. Professor Taylor writes: 

This first strike of which I had been a close observer impressed me so keenly that 
it led me into deeper experiences and impelled me gradually to take action along 
certain lines. It imposed upon me the obligation to understand, and make understood 
by others, the reasons and issues causing industrial antagonism, and the feelings, fears 
and hopes of fellow men on either side which caused them honestly to differ. It also 
disclosed the class spirit to be in possession of many on both sides. It was a trumpet- 
call to refuse to be classified; and to stand in-between, representing only the public— 
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the third and greatest party in every industrial conflict. It moved me to try to keep in 
such personal touch with representatives of both sides at variance as might open op- 
portunity to mediate before the lines of difference became rigidly set in conflict. 


There you have the thread that runs through his chapter on “Those at 
Variance in Industry” —the projection of settlement workers, of social workers, 
as operating in their own right, not as a wing of one side or the other, but 
least of all as inert observers in a no man’s land. With it went a call to stand 
for civil liberties—freedom of press and speech and meeting—as at the Free 
Floor at the Commons. A call to get at the facts, to put them to use, to throw 
their weight behind justice and constructive solutions. There is much realism 
and insight into how to deal with human foibles, watch cries, and tempers in 
his account. And he concludes: 

So far from having one’s vision blurred, or one’s judgment biased, or one’s heart 
hardened, or one’s courage daunted, by such class conflicts between fellow-citizens, or 
by such personal experiences as I have reluctantly recalled here, they only emphasize 
more imperatively one’s public duty and social opportunity to understand actual 
situations, to interpret the personal interest and class attitudes of each side to the 
other and to mediate differences. 


In new times of stress, each of us must choose his own fighting ground. 
Here, robustly, he gives us his choice and why, in times that were new to him, 


and how the years tested it. 
PAuL KELLOGG 


New York City 


The Administration of Old Age Assistance in Three States. By RoBERT T. 
LANSDALE and Associates. Chicago: Public Administration Service, 
1936. Pp. 78. $1.00. 


The Legal Basis of Public Medical Care in Twelve States. Chicago: Ameri- 
can Public Welfare Association, 1936. Pp. 59. $0.50. 


Public Welfare Manuals: A Handbook for Manual Makers. By R. CiyvE 
Wuite. Chicago: American Public Welfare Association, 1937. Pp. 22. 
$0.35. 

In these studies the Committee on Public Administration and the American 
Public Welfare Association have published the results of some investigations 
that will be very useful to social workers. The monograph by Mr. Lansdale and 
his associates will be especially helpful at the present time when something like 
forty different state authorities and hundreds of local authorities are struggling, 
not always with even a reasonable measure of success, to find a way to co-operate 
in the administration of Title I of the Social Security Act. As Mr. Lansdale 
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points out, the states that already had old age pensions in operation before the 
passage of the Security Act had developed their own plans of administration 
“based largely upon their previous welfare experience plus a trial and error 
method where no precedent existed.’’ The large number of states that only 
recently adopted old age pension laws have been organizing these programs 
“through the same learning-by-experience process, which is at best a wasteful 
method, unless they are able by observation to capture and adapt some of the 
procedures employed in the states which have had some experience in the field 
of public administration.” 

Mr. Lansdale wisely chose for study Massachusetts, New Jersey, and New 
York—three of the states which had had old age pension systems in operation 
before the passage of the new federal Act. The three states were also chosen 
because each of them had had a long, reasonably successful, and, in some 
fields, a distinguished experience in state welfare administration. Each of these 
states, again, had a tradition, based on experience, of co-operation between 
state and local welfare authorities. A further reason that Mr. Lansdale points 
out for the study of these three states was that the legislatures of these states 
had made the care of the aged a part of the state welfare program by making 
the long-established state welfare departments responsible for the administration 
of the old age assistance laws. The important administrative problem to be 
faced, therefore, was that “‘of integrating the new activity with that of an 
established state welfare department.” 

The Lansdale volume reviews the whole gamut of administrative problems as 
they have been faced and dealt with by state and local officials in these three 
states—problems such as personnel, case load, relationship of local and state au- 
thorities, and other questions of importance. And the great value of this book lies 
in the fact that these same questions are being faced today by thousands of pub- 
lic officials, many of them social workers, in our American states and counties— 
such questions as the board type, the executive type, and the “board of control’’ 
type of administrative control, divisional organization, field staff, budgeting, 
and financial planning. Then there are the supervisory activities of the state, 
the problem of rules and regulations, provision for handling appeals, record- 
keeping, and statistics. All these practical problems that perplex every ad- 
ministrator are carefully dealt with in this volume. The careful treatment of 
the service program is also helpful. Take, for example, this paragraph regarding 
the increasing use of the field method: 

The Massachusetts and New York old age units have both included a field staff 
from the start, and consequently these agencies have depended less on the desk method. 
In New York, however, a review of all cases was made in the early days at the state or 
area office from duplicate case records received from local districts. More and more, 
however, the New York workers are using the field method; that is, the review is made 
from the local case record rather than from the state copy. The local record often con- 
tains correspondence and other documents which throw additional light on the ap- 
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plicant’s eligibility and otherwise explain his circumstances. Furthermore, time is saved 
and misunderstanding is avoided through reconciling the points of view of state and 
local workers by direct conference, instead of by correspondence. Occasionally, the 
state field worker visits the recipient, but this is not established practice [pp. 30-31]. 


Very important to the social-service group is the section dealing with ‘“Per- 
sonnel Data’’: 

As previously pointed out, the administration of old age assistance is largely de- 
termined by the quality of the local personnel... . . Salaries of investigators were 
generally higher in New York than in New Jersey, which probably accounts for the 
somewhat better trained personnel in the former state [pp. 52-54]. 


The experience preceding the present situation, as reported by investigators in 
both New York and New Jersey, showed that less than 30 per cent of the 
workers in New York and New Jersey had had social-work experience. The 
others reported that they had had business, clerical, or teaching experience. 

As to the qualifications of the local case-worker, Mr. Lansdale points out that 
in addition to possessing natural ability, a person should be trained and experienced in 
this field in order to be competent to make social investigations. Investigators who 
have not had previous experience should have sufficient intelligence and educational! 
background to warrant expectation of success in mastering the skills required by the 
tasks imposed by the local service program. If a worker is to direct or review the work 
of others he should himself be especially proficient, which usually means well trained in 
theory as well as experienced in practice. In addition, experience in actual supervision 
and in administration is desirable for workers who are to undertake supervision and the 
administrative responsibilities which usually accompany it. The importance of having 
properly qualified personnel has already been recognized by two states in which state 
control over local personnel standards has been extended by recent legislation [p. 55]. 


Social workers will turn, finally, with interest to the conclusions reached by 
the Lansdale group. No attempt will be made here to summarize these carefully 
prepared but cautiously worded “tentative conclusions.” Whether one agrees 
with any or all of these is unimportant. What is important is that we have here 
a thorough and intelligent study of administrative procedure and policy in the 
public welfare field, conducted in a most practical and useful way, on the basis 
of which the student of public welfare administration may draw his own con- 
clusions. 


The study of The Legal Basis of Public Medical Care, which was carried out 
with the assistance of the Rosenwald Fund, will also be very helpful to the 
social welfare group. With the withdrawal of federal aid for direct relief, the 
responsibility for medical care was returned to the local authorities; and while 
these local governments were in some cases assisted by the states, in other areas 
the local governments were left to themselves. This study, which carefully ana- 
lyzes the statutory provision for public medical care in twelve states in different 
sections of the country, is very timely. 
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That is, the report carefully reviews the various provisions for medical care 
under the different state poor laws. “In some of the states, most notably in 
New York, medical care is specifically included in the welfare law. In others, 
such as Illinois, it has been interpreted by the courts under a very general law 
as an essential element of ‘suitable support’ of the poor.” 

This is a very useful study, as is also the practical little volume called Public 
Welfare Manuals: A Handbook for Manual Makers. Believing that a “manual 
of procedure and perhaps a handbook of policies and organization’’ have be- 
come indispensable in any public welfare agency. the American Public Welfare 
Association asked Dr. Clyde White to prepare a handbook as a “suggestive 
guide to those who are making manuals for the first time.’’ This handbook will 
be widely used and very helpful. 

EpItH ABBOTT 


UNIVERSITY OF CHICAGO 


Welfare Activities of Federal, State, and Local Governments in California, 
1850-1934. By Frances CAHN and VALESKA Bary. (Publications of 
the Bureau of Public Administration, University of California.) Berke- 
ley: University of California Press, 1936. Pp. xxiv-+422. $3.50. 

Since neither the title-page nor the Foreword by the editor of the series of 
studies undertaken by the Bureau of Public Administration of the University of 
California, of which this is the first to be published, tells us who the authors of 
this volume are and the technical expertness which they brought to the under- 
taking, it seems in point to note that Frances Cahn is a research associate in 
the Bureau of Public Administration of the University who has completed the 
work of the graduate curriculum in social service for an M.A. degree from the 
University of California. Valeska Bary has held responsible positions in the 
administration of minimum wage laws in California and the District of Colum- 
bia, was in charge of the study and demonstration of child welfare activities in 
Porto Rico for the United States Children’s Bureau, director of the division of 
research and statistics of the California State Welfare Department, field agent 
of the Compliance Division of the N.R.A., and is at present with the Assistance 
Bureau of the Social Security Board. This experience of Miss Bary’s has not 
been drawn on in the present volume for the reason that a critical study of 
California’s welfare activities was not attempted. This book is limited to a his- 
torical digest of welfare legislation. Part I is devoted to the care of children— 
dependent, neglected, and handicapped children. Part II is devoted to the care 
of adults and includes dependent and handicapped adults, the unemployed, 
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workers in industry, and special groups—the veterans, Indians, and immigrants. 
The history of the events leading up to the legislation, the individuals who 
were largely responsible for the form which the legislation took at the time of its 
enactment are not given. Since education, roads, health, and agriculture are 
not included in this volume, federal participation, so far as this discussion goes, 
is of very recent origin, but the authors have taken pains throughout to indicate 
the value to the state of the studies and publications of the old Bureau of 
Labor, now the Bureau of Labor Statistics, and the Children’s Bureau. Dis- 
cussion of the interrelationship of the three levels of government—federal, state, 
and local—have been limited in this volume almost exclusively to a brief sum- 
mary of the legislation enacted. 

The volume is useful as background for the study of the administrative 
problems which the co-operation of different agencies of government present 
and the value of grants-in-aid to those whom the agencies serve in providing 
more adequate care and at the same time distributing more justly the tax 
burdens. For students of public welfare administration and those who are ad- 
ministrating public welfare agencies California’s experience is extremely valuable. 
It has probably the longest history of state grants-in-aid to county welfare 
activities of any state in the union, and a critical history of this experience 
would be especially valuable at this time when most of the states are making 
their first experiments in this field. It is perhaps unkind when the authors are 
drawing a long sigh of relief at getting this volume through the press to suggest 
that, for all its four hundred pages, it is hardly more than an introduction to 


another study which is greatly needed. ‘ 
G. A. 


Judges and Law Reform. By Sam Bass WARNER and Henry B. Casor. 
Cambridge: Harvard University Press, 1936. Pp. viiit+-246. $3.00. 
The failure of the judicial organization to keep pace with administrative 

improvements characteristic of other governmental authorities, seems to the 

lay person incredible and inexplicable. The lack of any sense of efficiency 
in a world dominated in business and industry by the principles of so-called 
economy and efficiency gives to the student from without a sense of unreality 
when the facts are set out. The ignoring of all principles of office management 
in the office of the clerk, so that no one knows what happens to the estates of 
widows and children, shocks the student who comes to realize the situation. 

The efforts of the United States Children’s Bureau to learn what happens to 

the children alleged to be delinquent and brought before the juvenile courts is 

an illustration of the fragmentary and local character of American justice. It 
may be that here, as often elsewhere, the good is enemy of the best. The fact 
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that by appeal to the highest court uniformity in legal principle may be secured 
obscures the complete lack of uniformity in administrative practice in matters 
intrusted to the court but not governed simply by legal principle. 

Moreover, as is being realized now in the field of constitutional interpreta- 
tion, the uncertainty of the law is still so great that judges of different inferior 
tribunals may decide in quite different fashion so that, before the highest court 
has ruled, there may be a chaotic diversity of holding. “Law reform” involves 
a change both in the content of the substantive law and in the procedures that 
may confuse or obstruct justice. For a half-century or more many lawyers have 
realized the necessity for radical reform at many points, but perhaps during the 
last thirty years, according to Dean Wigmore, since the delivery of an address 
by Dean Roscoe Pound in 1906 before the American Bar Association on the 
causes of dissatisfaction with the law, there has been a growing volume of 
testimony to the need and of effort to meet that need. 

Changes are here proposed that are to be brought about by sweeping legisla- 
tive enactment; transfers are suggested of functions hitherto exercised by the 
courts to the executive or administrative authorities, and questions are raised 
as to whether many of these changes may not and should not be accomplished 
by the courts under their rule-making power. Questions are raised as to the ap- 
plication of the principle of separation of powers, and as to the authority of the 
legislature in many of these situations. 

The authors of this volume are asking two questions with reference to the 
situation in Massachusetts: (1) What part do the judges play in creating a 
situation calling for reform? (2) To what extent can they be expected to carry 
out such reforms as are proposed and secure substantial improvement in the 
administration of justice in Massachusetts? The replies to both questions are 
discouraging. Explanations are found in the history of the court which records 
the gradual limitation of functions of the judges, in the growth of skepticism 
concerning the officials, in certain handicaps affecting the judges of the lower 
(district) courts, in the need of radical revision of the whole criminal procedure, 
and in the weaknesses of the jury system. The writers think, however, that 
they find a lack of adequate sense of judicial responsibility such as is likely 
to characterize only men possessed of greater courage and intelligence than 
characterizes the judges now on the bench in Massachusetts. The chapter on 
“Personnel and Organization’’ is extremely interesting in view of the fact that 
Massachusetts judges are appointed for life. However, the authors admit that 
the exercise of courage and ability in discovering the need for reform or further- 
ing those reforms suggested from without has not been expected of the bench. 
The authors found, too, that the recommendations of the Judicial Council have 
been far from comprehensive or incisive. However, they see awakened in- 


t Journal of the American Judicature Society, XX (February, 1937), 176. 
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ed terest on the outside meeting with some response from within, and close with 
Ts a note of optimism regarding the possibility of co-operation on the part of the 
bench in securing continuing and continuous reform of legal procedure. 


vi S. P. BRECKINRIDGE 

rt UNIVERSITY OF CHICAGO 
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e Public Personnel Administration. By Witt1aAM E. MosHER and JoHN 

38 Donatp Kincstey. New York: Harper, 1936. Pp. xiii+588. $5.00. 

? The authors have supplied teachers and students of public administration 

with the most comprehensive American textbook yet written on centralized 
public personnel administration. Exclusive of the twenty-odd pages of refer- 

. ences and the Index, the book is 553 pages long; and the pages are reasonably 

¥ large, closely printed, in medium-sized type. Practically all subjects within the 

: broad field of centralized or specialized public personnel administration are in- 


cluded within the scope of the book, and thus despite its length the treatment 
of the diverse subjects is necessarily in the nature of a summary of the prevail- 
ing thought. 

The existing literature in the field has been carefully reviewed, including 
, much relating to private industry and not a little regarding foreign experience. 
, From the literature the authors have quoted liberally, using statistics, forms, 
j and expressions of opinion. Only rarely do they give the results of their own 
” original investigations or their personal criticisms of what may be called the pres- 
ent state of the art of centralized, or specialized, personnel administration. They 
, have frankly patterned their text after Personnel Management, by Henry C. 
' Metcalf and Ordway Tead, to whom they give credit for “the basic philosophy 
of personnel administration as an integral part -f administration as well as of 
, the factors entering into it.” 
| Anyone who has ever attempted to teach or write upon the subject of public 
personnel administration, or in fact upon any broad subject in the field of public 
administration in the United States, will sympathize with the dilemma in which 
the authors must have found themselves. With a federal government, forty- 
eight state governments, and a myriad of county and municipal governments, 
each generally having its own distinctive organizations and procedures, if not 
distinctive problems, a writer has to choose between arranging his material by 
subjects and drawing his illustrations from many different jurisdictions; or using 
the comparative method—describing one system in detail, using that one as the 
medium for discussing principles, and then bringing in others for comparative 
purposes. The authors have chosen the arrangement by subjects with illustra- 
tions drawn from different American governments, private industry, and some 
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foreign governments. Perhaps this arrangement is the better for expounding the 
more or less accepted principles of the moment, but it gives the student no very 
clear idea of any one system and does not so well permit of differentiation be- 
tween the problems of municipal, state, and federal administrations. 

Social workers, or in fact any distinctly professional group, who wish to study 
personnel administration would doubtless prefer a text which approached the 
whole subject more from their particular point of view. In teaching or studying 
statistics it has been pretty well demonstrated that the subject is much more in- 
teresting if the illustrative material is drawn from the field in which the students 
already have a specialized knowledge. Such a treatment makes the subject less 
abstract and gives a sense of its practical value as a working tool in their par- 
ticular field. I suspect the same thing is true of personnel administration. The 
composite approach of the present work means that the desirable distinctions 
cannot readily be drawn between professional, clerical, custodial, and labor posi- 
tions, to mention only a few of the broader categories involved. Social workers 
can, I think, more readily gain a knowledge of the problems, the principles, and 
the techniques if they start with their particular field and then broaden out by 
the use of the comparative method. 

The authors belong to the school of students of public administration who 
have now for about a quarter of a century been concentrating on the agencies of 
centralized control and overhead management. Centralized control and over- 
head management have been so emphasized that some are now inclined to think 
that those factors are the whole thing. In the federal government the part of per- 
sonnel administration that can well be centralized constitutes only a small frac- 
tion of the whole—I should guess not over 10 per cent. The bulk of real person- 
nel administration remains, and must remain, within the operating agencies. 
Even within the operating agencies a major question arises as to how far per- 
sonnel administration can be specialized in a personnel department, and how far 
it must be left with the operating officers. After all, the human relationships be- 
tween the foreman and his workers, the section chief and his clerks, the super- 
visor and her case-workers are of necessity the most intimate. Upon them in 
large measure must still depend the happiness and the morale of the employees, 
and the efficiency of the working unit. Centralized and specialized personnel 
administration have required consideration; great improvements have resulted, 
and will result, from the efforts in that direction; but it should be remembered 
that the individual human relationships within the primary operating unit still 
constitute a major part of the whole problem. The privates, the noncommis- 
sioned officers, and the lower line officers will always vastly outnumber the gen- 
eral staff officers. When we train for the public service, we must not forget that 
essential statistical fact, for we can readily overproduce boys and girls trained 
for the general staff, for the central control agencies. On the other hand, we can 
hardly overdo good training for the professional, technical, and scientific line 
officers, commissioned and noncommissioned. 
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For a general informational course on centralized, specialized public person- 
nel administration the authors have furnished a valuable text for those who 
wish to approach the subject on the composite basis. Their work is monumental, 
painstaking, and presents a competent review of the existing literature. 


LEwis MERIAM 
THE BROOKINGS INSTITUTION 


Marriage, Children, and God. By Ctaup Mutts. With a Preface by the 
Ricut Rev. R. G. Parsons, D.D., Lord Bishop of Southwark. Lon- 
don: George Allen & Unwin, Ltd., 1933. Pp. 224. 6s. 


Wife v. Husband in the Courts. By CLaupD MULLINS. With a —_— by 
Sr E. Martay Samson, K.B.E., K.C. London: George Allen & Un- 
win, Ltd., 1935. Pp. 128. 3s. 6d. 

The author of these two little volumes is the magistrate at South Western 
Police Court, London, who has come to his present position by way of residence 
in a university settlement as well as at the Inns of Court. The author of the 
Preface to the first is a high ecclesiastic; the author of the Preface to the second, 
a barrister who is also a magistrate and chairman of the Association of Magis- 
trates. These three contributors to the discussion—and Magistrate Mullins 
also in an earlier volume, Jn Quest of Justice—reveal their consternation at the 
failure of the lower courts, the “Courts of Summary Jurisdiction,” to deal 
suitably or constructively with the question of domestic discord. 

In Marriage, Children, and God the author indicts the community for its 
general neglect of the preparation of young people for married life and for the 
ignorance with which they are allowed to enter upon the new relationship. He 
and the Bishop urge that the disastrous consequences of this ignorance are 
shown not only in resulting unhappiness and discord but in injustice to the 
wife, lowered health for the mother, and cruel disregard of the true interests 
of the family and of children carelessly brought into the world. There is a plea 
for sex instruction, for birth-control information, a suggestion (p. 184) of the 
establishment of state registrar bureaus where those who desire information 
can obtain it, and a proposal that for those preferring marriage in the church 
the different denominations must supply instruction after their own special 
needs. The author has, in fact, formulated, as it were, a declaration of principles 
which might greatly assist those contemplating such a program of instruction. 

He finds a great need for better medical and moral advice than is now 
available, except perhaps in London by an appeal to the Jewish Association for 
the Protection of Girls and Women. He also finds a need for change in the 
Police Courts in the methods of hearing. so that there would be less publicity, 
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less exposure, as it were, and perhaps more skilful investigation into the sources 
of discord. He recommends a special panel of justices after the organization 
used in the Children’s Court in England, a reform in the law of evidence, and a 
substitution of the procedures of conciliation for those of prosecution and the 
possibility of an early dealing with the situation before it had grown beyond 
the point of possible rehabilitation. 

In the second little treatise the magistrate undertakes to discuss the two 
courts which under the English law deal with problems of domestic discord, 
the Divorce Court, which is a division of the High Court, and the courts of 
summary jurisdiction or petty sessions, or police courts, into which the women 
come asking separation or maintenance orders, similar in a way to the non- 
support and abandonment jurisdiction in the United States. 

Here the magistrate is again concerned for the cause of the breakdown in 
the relationship and asks for services like those supplied in a very few of our 
courts of domestic relations. It is interesting that, while the American student 
has learned much from the reorganization of the English higher courts, the 
English student is looking to the development in our juvenile courts, in our 
probation, and in our social work in the specialized branches of the municipal 
courts for helpful suggestions in connection with this difficult and painful 
jurisdiction. 

The writer points out the haphazard way in which this jurisdiction has been 
given these inferior courts and reviews the legislation first making divorce 
possible, but really only for the well to do, then developing facilities for the 
relief of the poorer women, so that now the content of the law seems satis- 
factory while its administration still leaves much to be desired. ‘‘It is the pur- 
pose of this little book to discuss the organization of a Police Court in its 
matrimonial work . . . . and to indicate how best the courts can conduct this 
work” (p. 32). The chapters deal with the application and the substitution of 
requests for warrants and of informal for compulsory procedure, with the 
composition of the court, with the needed reduction in the number of justices, 
the presence of women, the use of the young magistrates, and the power to 
exclude the Press. It is, perhaps, unnecessary to review the suggestions in 
detail. The interesting thing for the American reader is that the English stu- 
dents are facing the same problem the American courts are facing and finding 
sound remedies in the use of qualified workers and case-work procedures with 
a view to conciliation. These are now being developed in some of our courts. 
The evidence is accumulating that much of this work could be done by 
agencies in the nature of clinics and adjustment bureaus. In the writings of 
such magistrates as Claud Mullins there is a leaven working that must issue in 
new interrelations between social work and the law. 


S. P. B. 
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Justice in a Depressed Area. By CHARLES Murr. London: George Allen & 

Unwin, Ltd., 1936. Pp. 216. 6s. 

This discussion presents a very different view of the administration of the 
English law from that ordinarily conveyed to American readers. It is written 
by a barrister who has acted as a chairman of an arbitration court under the 
Workmen’s Compensation Act. He is entirely familiar with the legislation of 
the last three decades dealing with industrial and welfare problems and sees the 
administration of the law from the point of view of the worker or of the un- 
employed man or woman who is the victim of domestic discord in the area in 
which there prevails a dead level of economic and social opportunity. He is 
offended by features of the judicial administration which make obvious the 
contrasts of the educational and social position of the High Court judges who 
come into the area to decide questions in connection with the economic and 
domestic conditions prevailing there. They know only what they learn during 
these brief visits—visits that are absorbed almost entirely by the ceremonies 
of the visit or by the sessions of court over which they preside. In 1873 the 
High Court of Judicature was established, which has given to American stu- 
dents many suggestions now being worked out in proposals for reorganizing the 
courts in the separate states. For example, the American Judicature Society 
has worked out a plan for a unified state court which would tend to do away 
with the so-called “Inferior Courts” over which inferior judges preside, and 
American students have gone to England to observe the administration of 
justice by the High Court. American students are, however, not so familiar 
with the provinces where the reorganization has been not so complete or so 
satisfactory as in the case of the High Court. 

In 1846 a law was passed providing for the establishment of local county 
courts with jurisdiction up to twenty pounds ($100), which has been increased 
since to very much larger sums in different types of disputes. The judges of 
these courts, which are regarded as “poor men’s courts,” are appointed by 
the Lord Chancellor and are, as Mr. Muir says, generally barristers who have 
had a second-class practice. They are usually not young, they usually sit 
alone, and they usually after a period become distinctly uninterested in the 
jurisdiction. Mr. Muir suggests (p. 66) a composite tribunal and a much more 
careful classification of cases. 

The higher jurisdiction in the locality is exercised by a judge of the High 
Court who comes on circuit and sits in the locality with a jury. Mr. Muir is 
particularly offended (p. 62) by the cost of this system, which is borne largely 
by the local area, and also by the ignorance of local conditions characteristic of 
most of these judges. 

In 1920 the study made by Reginald Heber Smith of the administration of 
justice in the United States brought out the evidence of the cost and delays 
that make our administration not infrequently, in the words of the late Elihu 
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Root, a “travesty on the poor.’’ This study by Mr. Muir brings out the same 
defects of inequality, of delay, and of cost as characteristic of the English 
procedures. The study is especially interesting because the criticisms by Mr. 
Muir are exactly like those made at the time of the establishment of the County 
Court system, now ninety years ago. Mr. Muir concludes rightly that there is 
no reason why there should be fui ther delay in the actual adaptation of judicial 


procedures to the needs of the poorer clients. 
S. P. B. 


Elizabeth Fry: Quaker Heroine. By JANET WHITNEY. Boston: Little, 

Brown & Co., 1936. Pp. 337. $3.50. 

This latest biography of Elizabeth Fry has interest for three groups of 
readers: the students of social reform, those persons interested in the history 
of the Quaker movement, and finally those interested in a picture of the life 
of that awakening period in which the heroine lived and worked—the late 
eighteenth and first half of the nineteenth century. The students of social re- 
form, however, who look to the biography to find any important new contribu- 
tions to the knowledge of Mrs. Fry’s reform activities will be disappointed; on 
the other hand, they will be amply repaid by the vivid picture of the shy and 
modest woman’s achievements made, not by any preconceived notions of, or 
ambitions to, ‘‘reform,’’ but by doing the task at hand which she saw needed so 
badly to be done. Thus, as Elizabeth Gurney, daughter and sister of the head 
of the great English banking house, she organized a charity school for children 
of the neighborhood in the attic of her father’s house, moving when the quarters 
became too crowded to the laundry, expressing in her diary, as she followed these 
children to their poverty-stricken homes, the wish that she might be able to 
lessen the “‘sorrows of the afflicted.’’ Later as Mrs. Fry, wife of a successful 
London business man, she opened a soup kitchen to supply all who brought con- 
tainers from their homes; she organized district relief societies in the days when 
organization of charity was embryonic; and, her sympathies awakened by the 
lonely life of the coast guard, she succeeded in getting an appropriation from 
Sir Robert Peel for libraries for their five hundred stations. Far-reaching, too, 
was her contact with Pastor Fliedner, leading to the development of those 
German institutions which so influenced Florence Nightingale in her establish- 
ment of training for nurses. 

Nothing better illustrates the uncalculating and almost accidental beginning 
of her achievements through attacking the concrete problems she saw about her 
than in the undertaking of the movement for which her name stands—reform of 
prison conditions. As Elizabeth Fry’s conversion to plain Quakerism had been 
influenced by an American, here again one who came from America was of direct 
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influence. Stephen Grellet, an émigré to America from the French Revolution, 
while visiting in England became interested in observing prison conditions and, 
impressed by the miserable state of the women with their children in Newgate, 
asked Mrs. Fry to provide clothing and other necessities for them. After com- 
pleting this task, she did no further work at Newgate for four years, when she 
again thought of something she could do—starting a school and providing work 
for the women prisoners, later developing an interest in mitigating some of the 
evils connected with transportation, and agitating against capital punishment. 
Opposition to her plans for a school was offered by her brothers-in-law, Samuel 
Hoare and Fowell Buxton, both already active in other phases of prison reform, 
who believed that efforts made in behalf of these ‘female felons’’ would be 
wasted. In view of the more than a century-old struggle with the problems con- 
nected with prison labor, it is interesting to note that Mrs. Fry was aware of the 
difficulties and worked out a plan for both the products to be made and for 
their disposal that interfered least with free labor. While much credit is due to 
Mrs. Fry, it is not possible to go all the way with her biographer as to the prob- 
able results of establishing ladies’ committees for visiting prisons in Continental 
Europe as well as in England. ‘‘Had they,” she says, “been composed of people 
of her own caliber there would be nothing left for future generations to ac- 
complish in the way of prison reform.”’ As a prison reformer Mrs. Fry did not 
see what must be recognized as fundamental—that improving the conditions 


of prisons or of prisoners is not enough, but that the whole penal system must be * 


attacked and transformed. Perhaps no better summary can be made of the 
philosophy and motivation upon which Mrs. Fry’s great service was founded 
than that quoted from Lord Ashley: ‘‘Courtly politeness knew no change in the 
palace of a prince or in the cell of a convict. She respected human nature.” 


MARGARET CREECH 
UNIVERSITY OF CHICAGO 


Sickness and Insurance: A Study of the Sickness Problem and Health In- 
surance. By Harry ALVIN Mitts. Chicago: University of Chicago 
Press, 1937. Pp. x-+166. $2.00. 

This is a very timely book, which is to be included in a comprehensive study 
in labor economics by Professor Millis and Professor Royal E. Montgomery. 
In this volume, Professor Millis discusses the sickness problem in the United 
States, compulsory health insurance abroad, and the history of the movement 
for compulsory health insurance in the United States, the permissive law adopt- 
ed by the province of Alberta in 1935, and (in a footnote) the one adopt- 
ed by British Columbia of the more usual type in 1936. Neither of these Canadi- 
an acts, it may be noted in passing, provides for cash benefits for unemployment 
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due to sickness. With this policy of separation of cash benefits and medical 
care, Professor Millis agrees, as do most students of European experience in 
health insurance and of our own, with workmen’s compensation. 

The plan that Mr. Millis recommends includes “‘(1) an extended and im- 
proved public health service; (2) an amended Social Security Act so as to pro- 
vide cash benefits for wage-earners when disabled by sickness as well as when 
unemployed because of lack of work; (3) appropriate tax-supported medical 
care for special groups” (p. 157). Among these special groups the author puts 
the soldiers, sailors, the indigent, the tubercular, and those afflicted with 
venereal disease. He also asks whether ‘‘the maternity and infancy problem is 
not one of such nature and importance that it deserves special treatment at the 
public expense”’ (p. 146). Mental disease is already taken care of with state 
funds, but Professor Millis does not list this or care for crippled children, which 
is already developed in a number of states, or cancer, or heart disease, in which a 
beginning in state care has been made. His list is, on the whole, a much shorter 
one than public opinion would probably now support. He also omits all mention 
of the possible future role of the state hospitals of the Middle West in a medical- 
care program. 

Finally, Mr. Millis recommends “organized medical care of persons in the 
lower-income groups when involved in high-cost illness, with the costs met by 
compulsory insurance contributions and tax revenues” (p. 157). This is the 
reverse of the British health insurance scheme, which provides medical benefits 
for minor illnesses only. It is, the author points out, the recommendation made 
by Surgeon General Parran, although he does not favor insurance as the method 
of providing such care. Mr. Millis would leave to the individual payment for 
the run-of-the-mill illnesses from which a very large percentage of the popula- 
tion suffers each year and would perhaps meet less medical opposition in conse- 
quence. 

Whether or not they agree with all the conclusions that Professor Millis 
reaches, social workers will find this a very useful brief discussion of available 
literature on health insurance and the existing systems which have been de- 


veloped. 
G. A. 


Administration of Workmen’s Compensation. By WALTER FAIRLEIGH 
Dopp. New York: Commonwealth Fund, 1936. Pp. xvili+845. $4.50. 


We are indebted to the Commonwealth Fund for making it possible for Mr. 
Walter F. Dodd, now of the Chicago bar, formerly of the Yale law school, to 
make this study of American experience in the field of workmen’s compensation 
during the past twenty-five years. He begins with a brief history of the develop- 
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ment of employer’s liability under the common law in England and America, a 
description of the present English system, the early American legislation and the 
constitutional problems it faced. But more than seven hundred pages are de- 
voted to the administrative problems of the compensation system. While the 
legal problems are perhaps more fully discussed than the social, Mr. Dodd is 
fully aware of the latter, and his conclusions are always determined by what 
will most adequately protect the interests and welfare of the injured workmen. 
Social workers will probably find the chapter on “Medical Problems” especially 
useful. They know the medical problems of individual cases in the state in 
which they work; but, if they are to use that knowledge as the basis for improve- 
ment of the system, they should also know the experience of other states in 
developing, or in failing to develop, a system which will insure the best available 
medical care. Mr. Dodd makes such information available in this book. 

The question of the state fund, exclusive or competitive, versus insurance in 
a mutual or stock insurance company as the method of providing security of 
compensation is still highly controversial. Social workers will probably join with 
labor in support of the state fund as necessary to insure social rather than com- 
mercial standards in administration; here in relatively brief space the history of 
our experience and the administrative and political problems which are in- 
volved in a state fund are made available to them. 

As in most fields, the administration of workmen’s compensation in the 
United States has too often been in the hands not of technical experts but of 
political appointees—lawyers or labor leaders who knew certain aspects of the 
problems but who either had little appreciation of the problems of administra- 
tion or did not remain in office long enough to secure the administrative ex- 
perience on which practical improvement of the administrative procedures in 
workmen’s compensation could be based. The standard of service which the 
public provides cannot rise above the standards of administration. Mr. Dodd 
presents important new evidence on this, the most important problem in the 
administration of our public social services. Labor’s desire to prevent the ad- 
ministration of workmen’s compensation from falling into the hands, or under 
the influence, of insurance companies and employers has too often meant that 
they trusted only the trade-union officials. While they have been sympathetic 
with the purposes of the legislation and understand the needs of the worker, 
they are usually not trained or experienced in administration, with the result 
that they have sometimes been a cloak for the kind of incompetent administra- 
tion which has left the injured worker without the protection the trade-union 
administrators have been eager to secure for him. It is in Wisconsin, where the 
tradition of trained and competent administration of labor legislation is the 
oldest, that the greatest progress has been made. 

Discussion of the differences in state administrative procedure is always 
complicated and difficult—the reader becomes lost in the minor and major 
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differences in the state legislation and administrative procedures. It would 
have been more useful for the reviewer, and perhaps for others including labor 
leaders who give special attention to this subject, if Mr. Dodd had made his 
general summary briefer and then treated in greater detail three or four typical 
states whose experience is especially valuable either as a guide or as a warning 
to other states. This question of how best to present the material always arises 
in any discussion of experience in the administration of social legislation in the 
United States. Mr. Dodd probably considered the alternative suggested and 
decided on the topical method. At any rate we have here available an authori- 
tative discussion of all aspects of the problem of effective administration of 


workmen’s compensation. 
G. A. 


UNIVERSITY OF CHICAGO 


BRIEF NOTICES 


Zoning. By Epwarp M. Bassett. New York: Russell Sage Foundation, 1936. 

Pp. 275. $3.00. 

Zoning plans are now in operation in more than twelve hundred communities in the 
country. A number of cities either on their own initiative or under the authority of leg- 
islative acts attempted to determine the character and location of certain types of build- 
ings, but the New York City resolution, passed July 25, 1916, pursuant to an amend- 
ment to the city charter, was the first comprehensive effort to regulate “‘the height, 
area, and use of buildings, and the use of land.” 

Mr. Bassett points out that zoning regulations are needed for the protection of busi- 
ness enterprises as well as residential areas, that the right to zone buildings and land is 
derived from the police powers rather than the power of eminent domain, and that ‘‘a 
good zoning plan for a city furnishes harmonious regulations for every part so that the 
whole conserves the health, safety, morals, comfort, convenience and general welfare of 
the whole community.’”’ He cites hundreds of court decisions (in footnotes) which deal 
with every aspect of zoning and gives an outline of the development of zoning in this 
country from the viewpoint of a very competent, socially minded lawyer who has had 
an important part in the formulation and the administration of the zoning plan of 


Greater New York. 
R. C. W. 


The Civil Service in Modern Government: A Study of the Merit System. New 
York: National Civil Service Reform League, 1936. Pp. 58. $0.25. 
This little handbook gives very briefly the history of civil service reform in the United 
States and the states, the effects of the depression on the merit principle in appointment, 
the case for a career service, how a civil service commission or bureau should be organ- 
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ized, a typical announcement of a federal civil service examination in the professional 
class, and a selected Bibliography. The National Civil Service Reform League believes 
provision for appointment by competitive examination should be placed in the constitu- 
tions of the several states and of the United States. Its recommended form is, however, 
a statute which places beyond legislative change the type of organization the public per- 
sonnel department should take, which is certainly unwise. Victory for the merit system 
can be won only by eternal vigilance on the part of all those interested in efficient gov- 
ernment; progressive improvement in the administration of a civil service system is 
necessary, and the organization should therefore not be prescribed in the constitution. 
As Ohio knows, ‘‘putting civil service in the constitution” has not always protected its 
services against the spoilsmen. 


Preventing Crime: A Symposium. Edited by SHELDON GLUECK and ELEANOR 
GtuEck. New York and London: McGraw-Hill Book Co., Inc., 1936. Pp. 
vii+509. $4.00. 

In this volume Dr. and Mrs. Glueck turn from the discouraging task of testing the 
success of the various institutions and agencies created during the last three-quarters of 
a century for the purpose of dealing by way of imprisonment, reformatory custody, pro- 
bation treatment, or parole supervision with persons convicted of crime, to enterprises 
looking toward the discovery at an early date of antisocial tendencies on the part of the 
child and the development of preventive agencies that may supply outlets for energy 
or challenging opportunities that may replace the criminal activities in the child’s pro- 
gram. 

The material is presented in the form of a symposium to which twenty-six writers 
contribute. These contributions are summarized and commented on by the editors, who 
enumerate the various types of program which are grouped into six categories, and ex- 
tract what they find to be the governing principles underlying the various undertakings. 
The programs are characterized as (1) co-ordinated community programs, (2) school 
programs, (3) police programs, (4) intra-mural guidance programs, (5) extra-mural 
guidance programs, and (6) boys’ clubs and recreation programs. The following princi- 
ples are found generally to underly the programs:' (1) the prospective offender should 
be caught at the earliest practicable age; (2) children should be kept away from the ordi- 
nary law-enforcing agencies until all other efforts have failed; (3) the programs should 
be experimental; (4) no type of program can as yet claim to be superior to all others; (5) 
the program should supplement, not replace, existing agencies and institutions; (6) the 
public school should always be counted as an important factor in any program; (7) there 
are certain unique values that may be secured by integration with a police department; 
(8) the methods used should be discriminating and adjusted to the individual child and 
(9) should therefore recognize the special features of the child’s mind; (10) the interests 
and desires and prejudices of the parents are important factors; and (11) the need of 
qualified personnel is very great. 

The contributors to the symposium are well known for their work in the field of child 


These principles are rather more formally stated by the authors, but the essence 
is extracted here. 
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welfare. It is undoubtedly on that account that their help was solicited. The compila- 
tion of their views as to the bases of their work and their judgment of the place of their 
own undertaking in the whole program of child care as well as in the area of crime pre- 
vention makes the volume a valuable addition to the literature available. One might 
wish that the authors had added the Children’s Bureau Publication? entitled Are You 
Training Your Child To Be Happy? When this is answered generally in the affirmative, 


a decrease in delinquency and crime may be confidently expected. 
S.P. B. 


Marriage and Divorce. By THE Ricut Hon. LorD MERRIVALE. London: George 
Allen & Unwin, Ltd., 1936. Pp. 71. 2s. 6d. 


The subject of marriage and divorce from the English point of view has a very special 
interest at the present time because of the recent constitutional crisis. There are, of 
course, two interests involved: that of the individual’s concern with personal relations 
day by day through the years and that of the community which is supposed to have a 
concern for the permanence of these relations once entered into and the provision made 
for the proper care of the children where there are children. 

In this brief statement Lord Merrivale recalls the English law previous to 1857, 
when divorce was made possible by setting up a special tribunal, establishing a pro- 
cedure, and reducing the cost not to reasonable terms but to something very much less 
than had characterized the only procedures available before that date. The work of 
the Royal Commission appointed in 1909, which recommended certain changes in the 
law, is also briefly reviewed. The increase of the number of divorces from 860 a year 
before and including 1911 to 4,199 decrees in 1934 is discussed in the light of general 
social conditions and alterations in the procedure for the benefit of the “poor person.”’ 

When the question is asked as to what should be done, the writer urges only careful 
deliberation and action taken in the assurance that “any change to be made shall be 
beyond question a beneficial change” (p. 71)! He closes with the admonition to bear 
in mind that “marriage is an outstanding means of benefit, and that divorce is its 


enemy. So may we be guided in the right way” (p. 71). — 


Juvenile Delinquency: Manual and Source Book. By WALTER A. LUNDEN, Pu.D. 

Pittsburgh: University of Pittsburgh Press, 1936. Pp. 229. $3.25. 

“This Manual,” in the words of the author, “has been prepared to help students and 
interested readers in studying the vast amount of information in the field of Juvenile 
Delinquency.” The material has been arranged in five parts and eighteen chapters 
beside an Appendix and an Index. The arrangement is by subject with selected refer- 
ences and leading questions and is intended to be suggestive rather than comprehensive. 

Beside the introductory statement, the topics covered are the organic, physiological, 
mental, and psychological bases of delinquency, the family, the community, the school, 
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juvenile employment, religion, social mobility, and such social disorders as war and 
revolution. Under the heading ‘“The Jurisprudence of Juvenile Delinquency” the topics 
treated are the social and jural character of juvenile delinquency, the juvenile court, 
juvenile probation, and some selected judicial decisions. The author includes the sub- 
ject of institutional treatment and programs for the prevention of delinquency. These 
last include family rehabilitation, community programs, group and settlement work, a 
socialized school program, mental-hygiene and habit clinics, a socialized police system, 
and city-wide and community council programs. 

There are various bodies of statistical information, such as the “Population of 
Institutions for Juvenile Delinquents in the United States, 1933” (pp. 218-23), the 
“Sources of Juvenile Delinquency Cases Which Appeared before 68 Courts in the 
United States in 1932” (p. 135), and a number of statutes, including the Juvenile Court 
Law of Allegheny County, Pennsylvania, in which Pittsburgh is situated. The reading 
lists at the end of the chapters are lengthy, and the questions often stimulating and 
suggestive. As the writer suggests, a student here certainly has material from which to 
absorb the literature of the American juvenile court movement and relate it to the field 
of delinquency treatment and prevention 


Sing Sing Criminals. By SAMUEL Kaun, B.S., M.A., Pa.D., M.D. Phila- 
delphia: Dorrance & Co., 1936. Pp. xiiit+-187. $2.50. 

The author has had experience as psychiatrist at the Sing Sing state prison and at 
the New York County penitentiary. He is interested in the sources of antisocial conduct 
and attempts to set out such facts about a number of persons imprisoned in Sing Sing as 
could be ascertained from the records and from interviews. 

These facts are grouped as (1) ‘Factors of Race or Nationality, Citizenship and 
Creed”—here the great preponderance of the Negro, Italian, and Irish point to a social 
disadvantage; (2) “‘Family Factors,” where the broken home stands out; (3) “Economic 
Factors,’’ such as the age at which wage-earning began, occupations, wage level reached, 
number of positions held, length of time in one job, and domicil factors such as rent paid; 
(4) “Institutional Experience,” such as age at time of first arrest, number of times 
arrested, crime resulting in correction, and minimum sentences imposed. The data were 
generally obtained by questioning the prisoner or from prison records. They confirm 
other studies in that the young offender predominates; the broken home, the lack of 
occupational training, the low economic level, the poor home—all seem to relate them- 
selves to early arrests, recidivism, and disregard of property rights. 

With reference to the psychological factors, to which a chapter is devoted, the author 
points out that the educational level was very low, grade failure and truancy were 
shown by the school record, a low level of intelligence seemed indicated, as well as a lack 
of constructive leisure-time activities and excessive use of alcohol. There is a chapter, 
too, on physical factors, which leads the author to urge investigation in the field of 
anatomical pathology (p. 118) and also in the field of glandular deviation in relation to 
emotional stability and adjustment (p. 119). The statistical data are supplemented by 
four case histories and by an Appendix of seventy pages defining the technical terms 
used, an example of a post-mortem report on anelectrocuted prisoner, a sample Literacy 
Test used by the New York State regents which many of the prisoners examined had 
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failed to pass, a copy of the record forms used by the Sing Sing educational department, 
a record showing the various efforts on the part of the New York authorities to deal 
after a parental fashion with a prisoner, and a quite extended Bibliography. Dr. Paul P. 
Radosavljevich, of New York University, and Professor Ralph E. Wager, of Emory 
University, Georgia, contribute appreciative introductory notes. The book should be 
a useful addition to the bibliography of a student attempting to understand the methods 
employed today in dealing with those for whose treatment the penal system seems at 
the moment the only available instrumentality. 

Strangely enough, there is no Index, but the author has allowed himself to state the 
case, as it were, for the abolition of capital punishment, which adds to the possible use- 
fulness of the book in classroom instruction. 


Southern Regions. By Howarp W. Ovum. Chapel Hill: University of North 

Carolina Press, 1936. Pp. xi+664. $4.00. 

In Southern Regions, Professor Odum has made his most ambitious attempt to state 
the theory of “‘regionalism’’ and has centered his studies around the region familiarly 
known as the “‘Old South.”’ Part I contains the ‘‘composite picture’’ with 273 numbered 
paragraphs. Part II presents the data and the discussion concerning ‘‘A General Meas- 
ure of the Southern Regions,”’ ‘‘A New Regional Analysis,”’ “‘Regions of Natural Rich- 
ness and Abundance,” ‘‘Regional Technology, Deficiency and Waste,” ‘‘An Agrarian 
Country,” “Industry and Wealth,” ‘““The Southern People,” ‘Institutions and Folk- 
ways,” “‘States and Regions,” and ‘‘Towards Regional Planning.” Part III contains 
a Bibliography, maps, charts, etc. 

After reading Southern Regions, one is rather appalled by the concept of “‘planning”’ 
which Professor Odum and his associates of the Southern Regional Committee have set 
forth with such zeal. It is a temptation to suggest that sociologists, like a certain well- 
known brand of paint, are prone to “‘cover the earth”’ when they really get into their 
stride. In spite of the fact that the author denies utopian intentions and utilizes an 
abundance of census and other material, the net result is more like the blueprint for a 
Wellsian utopia than anything else. Interpretation of some of the indices used would 
be very difficult (e.g., p. 216), and the summations of such indices or their distribution 
in quartiles is confusing because the indices have wide qualitative difference and signifi- 
cance. Nevertheless, the book is useful for the comprehensive picture which it presents, 


and it represents an excellent job of printing. 
R.C. W. 


Democracy in Denmark. By JOSEPHINE GOLDMARK and A. H. HOLrLMAN. 
Washington, D.C.: National Home Library Foundation, 1936. Pp. x+187; 
ix+158. $0.25. 

Part I of this little book is by Josephine Goldmark, well known to Review readers as the 
author of Fatigue and Efficiency and for her work for the National Consumers’ League 
in assembling material for the famous economic briefs used to support the constitu- 
tionality of hours-of-work and minimum-wage legislation. 
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Of the ten chapters in Part I, Miss Goldmark has devoted three to the history and 
spiritual significance of the co-operatives. As the co-operative is more widely developed 
in Denmark at present than in any other country, its experience should be known to all 
Americans interested in co-operative undertakings. Other chapter subjects of special 
interest are the ones on ‘‘Social Insurance,”’ ‘“‘Education,’’ and ‘‘Recent Economic Con- 
ditions.”” They are all written for the general reader who is intelligent and interested 
but not a technical student of these subjects. 

Part II is an English rendering by Alice G. Brandeis of A. H. Hollman’s study of 
“Grundtvig and the Danish Folk High School.’”’ Considered the best account of Den- 
mark’s remarkable adult-education movement, Dr. Hollman’s book has been translated 
into German and other languages, but Mrs. Brandeis’ translation makes it available for 
the first time to English readers. 

The publication of this book by the National Home Library Foundation, ‘‘a co- 
operative and non-profit-making organization,” means it can be purchased at a very 
nominal price. Those who do not know the books published by the Foundation would 
do well to write for its list. ‘ 





PUBLIC DOCUMENTS 


THE DEPRESSED AREAS OF ENGLAND AND WALES 


First and Second Reports of the Commissioner for the Special Areas. First 
Report (1935) (Cmd. 4957). Pp. viiit++106. Second Report (1936) 
(Cmd. 5090). Pp. vi+120. 2s. each. 


Report of the Royal Commission on Merthyr Tydfil (Cmd. 5039). London: 
H. M. Stationery Office, 1935. Pp. 137. 2s. 


Report of Investigations into the Industrial Conditions in Certain Depressed 
Areas (Cmd. 4728; Ministry of Labour). London: H. M. Stationery 
Office, 1934. Pp. 240. 35. 6d. 

The Distressed Areas. Interim Report of the Labour Party’s Commission of 
Enquiry. London: Labour Publications Dept., 1937. Pp. 16. 1d. 


The publication of this British series of governmental reports on the de- 
pressed areas of England and Wales is of special interest in this country. We 
also have depressed areas in the United States, and we are going forward in a 
very planless way doing little or nothing about them. It is true that the problem 
is not so great here, either from the point of view of the proportionate industrial 
value of the deserted properties or from the point of view of the proportion of 
the population involved. But it is clearly important that we should know what, 
if anything, can be done for the hapless people stranded in deserted regions in 
another country. 

Mr. Malcolm Stewart, the special commissioner for the so-called “special 
areas” in England and Wales at the time these reports were prepared, has since 
resigned because of dissatisfaction with the government’s policies. One of Mr. 
Stewart’s important recommendations urges a series of changes in policy with 
regard to the location of industries, such as the proposal that the further 
expansion of industry in Greater London should be controlled to secure more 
evenly distributed production in which it is hoped that the special areas will 
share. Mr. Stewart’s whole argument is in the direction of “regional as well as 
industrial planning,” and is opposed to any policy which condemns the popula- 
tions of the depressed areas in South Wales to drift into complete demoralization 
without any planning for their re-employment, such as would come with the 
development of new industries. 

A point that will interest the social-work group in this country is the 
recommendation that the excess burden of public assistance on local authorities 
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in the special areas should be reduced by some such means as the equalizing of 
the public assistance rate throughout the country. 

There will be interest also in America in the recommendation for the com- 
pulsory retraining of the younger men. It is suggested that the proportion of 
men who have completed courses of training at the Ministry of Labour in- 
structional centers should be greatly increased. It is urged that attendance at 
instructional centers by the young unemployed men should be compulsory, 
with, of course, proper safeguards. There is also a renewed recommendation for 
the encouragement of emigration to the outlying parts of the British Empire. 

Most important of all, perhaps, is Mr. Stewart’s demand for an impartial 
survey of the distressed areas to consider their prospects for industrial revival 
and the transference of labor if revival is found to be impossible. One aspect of 
the question in England that is different from the situation in this country is 
the possibility that the vast “defense program”’ will serve as a solution of the 
problem of these areas. The Manchester Guardian, commenting in an editorial 
on Mr. Stewart’s recently published second report, points out that the govern- 
ment view that the defense program will be a solution should be firmly dis- 
missed: 

Admiralty orders may help Tyneside, but apart from a munitions factory and an Air 
Force establishment in South Wales and a slight increase in the demand for iron and coal 
“there seems little prospect at present of the programme bringing any substantial 
measure of help to South Wales, West Cumberland, or South-west Durham.” What is 
more, the Government has declined suggestions for the decentralisation of aircraft 
production, although they were made over eighteen months ago—before its pro- 
gramme was started on in earnest. Mr. Stewart makes out his case in full detail, and 
the Government will have hard work to explain it away. 


The final comment of the Guardian is that 
all through the report there are useful constructive suggestions and ideas which show 
how sympathetically and earnestly Mr. Stewart has taken his duties and how deeply 
he feels that radical remedies must be applied. One could wish there was much prospect 
that the Government would respond in the same spirit. 


The British Labour Party’s Commission on the Distressed Areas has issued 
the preliminary report which is listed above with the official reports. This small 
but important pamphlet will be of special interest to those in this country who 
are concerned about our own problems of planning or lack of planning for our 
stranded populations. The Labour Party Commission demands “newand drastic 
action,” and says, boldly and vigorously, that the state of things which exists 
in the distressed areas will no longer be tolerated by British public opinion. 
“There is a rising tide of indignation, in all parts of the country and in all 
sections of the community, against the Government’s utterly disgraceful failure 
to show either determination, competence or human sympathy in its handling 
of this question.” 
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Here the tragedy of the distressed areas is clearly set before the public. 
Attention is called to the fact that the population of these areas 
includes some of the finest elements of our people. They have suffered, through long 
years and through no fault of their own, prolonged unemployment, deepening poverty 
and privation, growing despair and heartbreak. They are the innocent victims of an 
unplanned capitalism which in these ill-fated localities has collapsed in ruins. Whole 
communities have been laid waste, as by an economic earthquake. These gallant men 
and women have reached the limits of human endurance. 


The report then calls for a new Cabinet minister of large powers and large 
funds (an American would perhaps say, ‘a Harry Hopkins!”) in order to 
carry out 
or assist any measures for the economic and social benefit of the Areas. In the exercise 
of these powers he should not be subject to the control of any other Department, though 
he would naturally consult with other Departments and seek to co-ordinate their activi- 
ties in the Areas. Very substantial funds should be placed at his disposal by Parliament, 
and in their expenditure he should enjoy a very wide discretion and be free from detailed 
Treasury control. 


The evils of local responsibility for public welfare services are clearly pointed 
out. The report says: 

Repeatedly in our investigations we have found important housing, school building, 
public health, and street improvement schemes held up because no grant was avail- 
ee Again and again we have been told that even a 75 or 80 per cent grant was 
insufficient, because the rate-payers could not bear the burden of the remainder. 
Through sheer local poverty, the development of many local services has come to a 
standstill. Prolonged unemployment, heavy poor relief burdens, increased demands 
on the health services, drastically reduced rateable value, inevitably high rates, the 
interest burden of past development schemes—these are some of the main causes of a 
financial situation which is throttling local government in many districts. Prompt and 
substantial relief is imperative. 

Under the heading “Reduction of Poor Relief Burdens” there is special 
complaint about the relief problem: 

The crushing burden of public assistance is the dominant feature of local finance in 
these Areas, and its injustice arouses deep feeling. Districts already overwhelmed by 
grim unemployment, through no fault of their own, have to struggle along under this 
devastating incubus, while more fortunate districts get off very lightly. 


The difficulties of 2 contributory social-insurance scheme are discussed in a 
section on “Land Settlement and Social Insurance,”’ in which it is pointed out 
that land settlement schemes have one very grave defect, namely, 
men who are settied on the land pass out of the ambit of social insurance and lose all 
their rights to benefit, not only under unemployment insurance but also under health 
insurance, including their own rights to contributory old-age pensions and the rights 
of their dependants to widows’ and orphans’ pensions. This is an intolerable state of 
affairs which must be changed. 
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Finally, there is a vigorous demand for an improvement in standards of 
living: “Drastic and immediate steps should be taken to raise the deplorably 
low standards of existence in the Special Areas. A large section of the popula- 
tion is now living under conditions which amount to slow starvation.” 

The tragedy of the distressed areas in England and Wales has been care- 
fully studied and set out in these reports. Similar reports on the distressed 


areas in the United States would be welcomed. 
E. A. 


ENGLISH POOR RELIEF 


Persons in Receipt of Poor Relief (England and Wales). London: H. M. 

Stationery Office, 1936. Pp. 37. gd. 

This statistical report presents the results of a census of the relief population 
of England and Wales as of January 1, 1936. In most tables the numbers in 
receipt of relief on that date are compared with similar figures for January 1, 
1935, and for April 30, 1930. Some of the data provide interesting points of de- 
parture for comparing group provisions for the needy in England with those in 
our own country. 

For example, in England and Wales a total of 39,784 persons were in receipt 
of nonresident (or transient) relief on January 1, 1936. Of this number, 11,888 
were in institutions and 27,896 were receiving domiciliary (or home) relief. 
Since the total number of all classes of persons in receipt of relief was 1,387,720, 
the transients thus represented 2.8 per cent of the whole. The peak load of tran- 
sient cases during the life of the federal transient program in this country was 
300,460. This number was reported at the midmonthly census of February, 
1935. The total number of resident persons receiving relief in February, 1935, 
was 20,605,192.? Transients in this country thus represented in the peak month 
only 1.4 per cent of the total,3 or half the proportion reported in England and 
Wales. 

The English figures show a decrease of 27 per cent from the preceding year 
in the number receiving home relief because of unemployment. This decrease is 
explained by the new policy adopted early in 1935 whereby allowances from the 
Unemployment Assistance Board were substituted for the former “transitional” 
payments granted under the Poor Law. The statistics thus reflect measurable 
success in transferring from the Poor Law to a new form of categorical assistance 


t Monthly Report of the F.E.R.A., January, 1936, p. 55. 

2 Tbid. 

3 This relationship is subject to the limitation that the figure for transients represents 
a one-day census, whereas the data on residents include all persons receiving relief on 
any of the twenty-eight days of February. The English figures are not subject to this 
limitation; both the transient and the resident count are based on a one-day census. 
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those persons who, though unemployed, are not in receipt of insurance benefits. 
It is worth noting that, in spite of the insurance and in spite of the new form of 
categorical assistance for the unemployed, no less than 329,905 persons were 
still in receipt of poor relief because of unemployment. Thus a program of gen- 
eralized relief, aided by parliamentary grants, is still a last line of defense for 
nearly a third of a million people. These circumstances in England, where there 
is a background of twenty-five years’ experience with insurance, strongly sup- 
port the program advocated by some of the leading social workers in this country 
that a federally aided program of generalized public assistance must provide an 
underpinning for the new social-security measures. This need is most strikingly 
revealed perhaps with respect to the unemployed, but is also clearly indicated 
in other categories. Although England has both a contributory and a non- 
contributory plan for the aged, this report shows that no less than 221,815 
persons over sixty-five years of age who were drawing benefits under one or 
the other of these plans were obliged in addition to receive assistance from Poor 
Law Authorities. In other words, 9.2 per cent of all aged pensioners found it 


necessary to fall back upon the last line of defense. 
WAYNE McMILLEN 
UNIVERSITY OF CHICAGO 


MANAGEMENT IN PUBLIC ADMINISTRATION 


Reorganization of the Executive Departments (75th Cong., 1st sess., Sen. 
Doc. No. 8). Washington: Government Printing Office, 1937. Pp. 84. 
In this Senate document the message of the President on reorganization and 

the excellent report submitted to him by his Committee on Administrative 

Management is made available to the public. The members of this Committee 

are Louis Brownlow, director of the Public Administration Clearing House, Chi- 

cago; Charles E. Merriam, professor and head of the Department of Political 

Science of the University of Chicago; and Luther Gulick, director of the New 

York Bureau of Municipal Research and of the Institute of Public Administra- 

tion. A summary of the report has had wide newspaper publicity. 

It is in the main a scheme for functional organization and concentration of 
authority in the interest of simplicity in the President’s task of “management.” 
But functional organization is not carried to the absurd lengths that William F. 
Willoughby proposed to the Smoot Committee some ten years ago. It recog- 
nizes that efficiency in governmental organization cannot be secured by a mere 
logical grouping of agencies. 

Social workers will probably turn first to the proposal to scrap the Depart- 
ment of the Interior and create three new departments—conservation, social 
welfare, and public works. The description of the functions of the social welfare 
department in the committee report is as follows: 

To advise the President with regard to social welfare. 

To administer Federal health, educational, and social activities; to conduct research 
in these fields; to administer Federal grants, if any, for such purposes; to protect the 
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consumer; to conduct the Federal aspects of Federal-State programs of social security 
where need is the basis of payment to beneficiaries; to administer all Federal eleemosy- 
nary, corrective, and penal institutions; and to administer probation and parole [p. 61]. 


The Committee did not attempt to assign bureaus and the various emergency 
services to the departments and so avoided the controversies in Congress that 
would have sidetracked consideration of the basic scheme submitted. Assem- 
bling all the agencies of government into the twelve departments they propose 
will meet opposition, but it is blunted by the failure to make detailed assign- 
ments. That, the report says, is “an executive task’’—a difficult one, the Com- 
mittee points out, that will have to be carried out over a period of years. How- 
ever much Congress or major officials may fear executive action, it cannot be 
easily attacked. 

The problems are indicated by the new department to which is to be assigned 
the various social services. ‘Social welfare’? cannot be exactly defined. What 
the President will finally decide is a “working definition” we can only guess. 
The Assistance Bureau of the Social Security Board, the Bureau of Education, 
the Public Health Service, and the Bureau of Prisons the Committee obviously 
intends shall be placed in the new department. Are the Indian Bureau, the 
C.C.C., and the Resettlement Administration “‘social’’ agencies? Also a social 
welfare agency, will Works Progress Administration go to Public Works or to 
Social Welfare? The resolutions adopted at the A.A.S.W. would send W.P.A. 
to the former, but if the ‘“‘need basis” determines assignment it belongs in So- 
cial welfare. There is also the question of the Children’s Bureau, which is a 
general planning and research agency for the whole child and which has for 
years successfully resisted dismemberment into three little subbureaus of child 
labor, child welfare, and child health. Experience shows that a special division 
for children is necessary to secure adequate administration of a children’s pro- 
gram, and we find children’s divisions in state departments of welfare, health, 
and labor. It is especially important that in one federal agency the needs of the 
whole child should be studied, and since the economic factors are so important 
it was fortunately placed in the Department of Labor and should remain there. 

The committee report proposes to leave the President the right to move 
bureaus at any time, guided by the general principles which they hope will be, 
and which the President has recommended should he, enacted into law. Each 
successive President would be given executive authority to shuffle and reshuffle 
at will. At this writing these recommendations have not been embodied into a 
bill, and it has therefore not been decided whether the present and future Presi- 
dents will be given power to move whole Bureaus or parts of bureaus whenever 
one decides it is in the interest of what he regards as “efficient management”’ to 
do so. If the latter power should be placed in presidential hands, it will be a 
dangerous power. Career men and women could and would be punished for 
courageous devotion to truth and public welfare by the removal of whole sec- 
tions of their work without notice. 

The business executive has this authority, but he brings a degree of expert- 
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ness to his position which presidents and cabinet officers usually do not have. 
Moreover, the business executive has in the ledger showing of profit and loss a 
much simpler test of efficiency than the government executive. The method by 
which the latter obtains his office leads to hasty promises during the campaign 
of what he will do when he comes into office. The questions are not merely 
administrative, as the report suggests; they are often questions of public policy 
which Congress and not the executive should decide. 

There is, perhaps, too much emphasis laid on the importance of departmental 
groupings in management. The Committee has made clear to the President 
that, while money economies will be small, efficient functioning of the individual 
units will be increased by removal from one setting to another. But this will be 
hard to prove in many cases. Bureaus can and do co-operate across departmen- 
tal lines often more successfully than they do within a department. This is not 
to say that there are no gains in gathering together in one department the pub- 
lic works programs or conservation or the social services. A department of 
social welfare, for example, should be able to supply leadership in the whole 
field which is now lacking and to aid in the development of programs which are 
greatly needed but which are not the responsibility of any existing bureau. That 
the department of social welfare “should” instead of ‘‘will’’ do this needs to be 
emphasized, because what the new department will be able to accomplish for 
many years to come will be determined by the pattern fixed by the first secre- 
tary of social welfare. 

Social workers will also be much interested in the section on ‘Personnel Man- 
agement,’’ which is the name in which our old friend “civil service’’ is dressed 
for this report. The Committee recommends that ‘the merit system should be 
extended upward, outward, and downward to include all positions in the Execu- 
tive Branch of the Government except those which are policy-determining in 
character” (p. 21). The President repeated this language in his message except 
that he inserted “‘practically’’ before ‘‘all positions.’ Congress has been the real 
enemy of the merit principle under this administration, and that many other 
‘weasel words’’ will be inserted before the proposal becomes a law is to be ex- 
pected, unless the emphasis on merit appointments in the last election has con- 
verted some senators and congressmen that partisan appointments are not 
favored by the electorate and the President has determined to leave behind him 
a record of real accomplishment in this field. 

The committee report proposes (p. 22) that cabinet officers, undersecretaries 
and assistant secretaries, the members of the regulatory commissions, ‘“‘the 
heads of a few of the large bureaus,”’ the chief diplomatic posts, and a “limited 
number of other key positions’’ be left outside the civil service. This is far more 
than the British government leaves to party appointment, far more than neces- 
sary in the United States except as a realistic balancing of what can be accom- 
plished at one time dictates the program. It would certainly be an enormous 
step forward if all but the officials enumerated are brought under civil service. 

On the question of present federal employees outside the civil service, and 
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especially the personnel of emergency agencies, the Committee recommends that 
the agencies should be brought within the departments and the personnel under 
civil service, and says: 

Incumbents in positions affected by the extension of the merit system should not be 
blanketed into the classified civil service without a review of their qualifications. Such 
action would violate the basic principle of the merit system and would weaken and dis- 
credit the civil service... .. A solution at once satisfactory to the Government and 
fair to the incumbents would be to permit them to obtain classified civil-service status 
by passing noncompetitive tests of fitness prescribed by the head of the central per- 
sonnel agency. In every case the head of the responsible department should certify 
that the employee has served with merit [p. 23]. 

The Committee recommends abolition of the “‘board”’ form of administration 
of civil service for the reason that 
this form of organization . . . . has everywhere been found slow, cumbersome, wasteful, 
and ineffective in the conduct of administrative duties. Board members are customarily 
laymen not professionally trained or experienced in the activities for which they are 
responsible. .... Board administration tends to diffuse responsibility, to produce de- 
lays, and to make effective co-operation or vigorous leadership impossible [p. 25]. 


An unpaid civil service board is proposed which would have one administrative 
function—the selection ‘‘on a competitive, nonpartisan basis’ of the personnel 
administrator (p. 25). Its other duties are “to act as watch dog of the merit 
system,’’ to make suggestions for improvement of the personnel service to the 
administrator, the President, or Congress (p. 28), and to keep a watchful eye 
on the personnel aspects of federal-state relationships under laws providing 
grant-in-aid laws. 

The career service in government can be overemphasized. Many of the tasks 
of government are not unlike those in private undertakings. For all kinds of 
reasons there will be movement from one to another to the advantage of both. 
We do not want an “official class’ in this country, which comes to have special 
privileges which it seeks to preserve. Security against removal for political, 
religious, or racial reasons, opportunity to compete freely for promotions—but 
not assurance of promotions from within the service if better candidates are 
discovered by the examination—is the way to promote better public services. 
That is the real objective. 

As a method of retaining the efficient in government office, the Committee 
recommends higher salaries for cabinet officers and the higher administrative 
and professional personnel. Generally speaking, the clerical staff of the gov- 
ernment is better paid than in private employment and the professional and 
administrative staff less well paid. Adequate salaries are important, but the 
Committee members are perhaps too disturbed about the comparative salaries 
in industry. There are usually only money rewards in the latter, often at the 
cost of personal integrity. There is also much less security than the civil service 
gives government employees. A government position is sometimes accepted as 
a method of securing a larger salary in business. The acquaintanceships and in- 
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side understanding of government policies have a commercial value, and a per- 
son who has acquired them may be paid by private industry far more than he is 
worth to the government. While an undesirable type of government employee, 
merit tests will not eliminate all those who enter the service to equip themselves 
to serve outside interests. Not all the siphoning-off is at the expense of the gov- 
ernment. Any Washington administrator could tell of individuals who have 
gone to better paid positions outside the service about whom kind parting words 
were said but whose departure was a great relief. 

The newspapers have given special attention to the recommendation of six 
new executive assistants for the President—assistants who “should be possessed 
of high competence, great physical vigor, and a passion for anonymity.” Col- 
umnists and editorial writers have had their day in court on this. There is uni- 
versal agreement that the White House secretariat should be increased. What 
is needed is an increased number of persons who can work with cabinet members 
and bureau chiefs and yet for the President. For this, skill in human relation- 
ships and absence of vanity are required rather than “‘great physical vigor” 
and even “high competence.” Ambition and a vanity which made flattery easy 
were the undoing of several who essayed that task for President Roosevelt in his 
first administration. Perhaps the Committee thinks that silence would have 
been the poultice for their mistakes. It would have kept the public from a 
knowledge of their mistakes, but not the cabinet. The use of the phrase “‘a pas- 
sion for anonymity”’ will perhaps make it more difficult for the first six at least 
to achieve the anonymity which the Committee desires. Newspaper men will 
probably see that the height, weight, and depth of that “passion’’ is tested by 
“pitiless publicity.”” Newspaper correspondents or magazine writers have usu- 
ally been selected for presidential secretaries, and the White House period of 
service with accompanying publicity and “contacts” has made those who were 
unknown or little known before appointment able to command large salaries if 
they sought greener fields soon enough. But many of those who hold responsible 
positions in government departments, and are among the most useful and power- 
ful persons in the government, are not the subject of newspaper headlines or 
dinner-table gossip, and the White House has one or two such assistants who 
have served one President after another efficiently, loyally, and quietly. 

Altogether the report is a real contribution to the developing science of pub- 
lic administration, and it has been made to a President who promises to put his 
shoulder behind it. He has indicated his determination to accomplish what 
Hoover, Wilson, Taft, and Theodore Roosevelt recognized was greatly needed; 
what they attempted and then gave up. The Committee has charted for Frank- 
lin Roosevelt a better approach to these problems than any other President has 
had, and he undertakes the task at a time when his prestige and influence should 


make success easier than ever before. 
GRACE ABBOTT 


UNIVERSITY OF CHICAGO 
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LABOR LAWS AND ADMINISTRATION 


Labor Laws and Their Administration: Proceedings of the Twenty-first 
Convention of International Association of Governmental Labor Officials, 
October, 1935. (U.S. Bureau of Labor Statistics Bull. 619.) Washing- 
ton, D.C., 1936. Pp. xii+196. $0.20. 

The Proceedings of this convention of the International Association of Gov- 
ernmental Labor Officials reflect the uncertainty and anxiety that prevailed 
among labor officials because of the adverse decision of the Supreme Court in 
the Schechter case, which had occurred a few months before the convention. 
Fears were quite generally expressed that the standards of wages, hours, and the 
conditions of work for women and children set up in the codes would not be 
maintained, and some evidence was presented to show that there had already 
been a regression to older and less adequate standards. Several labor commis- 
sioners reported specific cases of increased hours of labor and a reduction in the 
hourly rates of pay. More work certificates for children had been issued during 
the months between the Schechter decision and the convention than in the same 
period of the preceding year. A few state labor departments had attempted 
to prevent serious damage to the standards of labor inaugurated by the Na- 
tional Industrial Recovery Act, but it was a common opinion that most of the 
states would require additional legislation to assure observance. 

It was perhaps to be expected that such a device as interstate labor com- 
pacts would be proposed as a substitute for the N.I.R.A. Some consideration had 
been given to the possible uses of interstate labor compacts, especially in New 
England, before there wasany federal legislation in 1933. The convention discussed 
the application of the principle of compacts to such problems as minimum 
wages, hours of labor, and child labor. It was pointed out by those who dis- 
trusted too much federal control, as represented in the N.I.R.A., that, since the 
Schechter decision, it was futile anyway to expect satisfactory federal aid in 
this direction and, furthermore, that interstate compacts were in the direction 
of traditional states rights. This argument was a bit novel, in view of the fact 
that most of it came from the New England officials, who were not deeply con- 
cerned about states rights when the high tariffs were being imposed in the 1920’s. 
Nevertheless, a number of state commissions on interstate labor compacts had 
been appointed, and their possible uses were described, though in no very con- 
vincing way. A minimum-wage agreement among states having a steel industry 
would require about forty-seven agreements with a single state, and it is not 
likely that all states would sign the agreement simultaneously or even within 
the same year. If they could be brought to sign an agreement within a reason- 
able time, which is more than a pious approval of the status quo, it would seem 
that they might just as readily approve an amendment to the Constitution 
which would authorize the federal government to regulate these conditions of 
labor. Not much has been heard of the alleged movement for interstate labor 
compacts since 1935, and the excitement then may have reflected nothing more 
than temporary jitters—both political and economic. 
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The sessions of the convention which dealt with the prevention of accidents 
and the administration of workmen’s compensation and vocational rehabilita- 
tion laws were excellent. A paper by Sidney W. Wilcox set the stage for the 
discussion of these subjects; he pointed cut the precise connection of accurate, 
pertinent statistics with accident prevention and suggested a method of enlist- 
ing the aid of universities in research required for this problem. The lack of 
co-ordination among governmental units concerned with safety, compensation 
for injuries, and rehabilitation was brought out clearly and unmistakably. It 
was even emphasized by the fact that a different convention was in session at 
the same time, namely, that of the International Association of Industrial Acci- 
dent Boards and Commissions. Indeed, the proceedings relating to this subject 
represented the papers and discussion at a joint session between the two inter- 
nationals. It was pointed out that, when an accident occurs, both the safety 
promoters and the compensators are interested in it and that somewhat later 
the rehabilitator is interested in a certain proportion of the victims of such acci- 
dents. In spite of the fact that several speakers called attention to this intimate 
relation among the various labor administrative agencies, the loyalty to ‘dear 
old Siwash” prevented serious consideration of closer relations, if not amalga- 
mation, of the internationals and of the governmental agencies. The nature of © 
the technical problems of safety, compensation, and rehabilitation was clearly 
stated; but effective administrative organization was not so easily recognized, 
or, perhaps it would be more accurate to say, not so easily accepted. 

There were several sessions of the convention which dealt with public per- 
sonnel in relation to labor administration, with the regulation and control of 
home work, with wage claims and their enforcement, and with general problems 
of labor administration. Work-relief employees disturbed the civil service es- 
tablishment in some states. Much of the work of labor administration requires 
highly technical knowledge and skill, and it was pointed out that the problem 
of selecting persons for these positions is very difficult. Sometimes engineers are 
needed, but often inspectors with practical experience in some specialized occu- 
pation are more important. It appeared that in states having civil service con- 
siderable difficulties had arisen in framing examinations suitable for such posi- 
tions as inspector and vocational advisers. 

The convention closed with the adoption of ten resolutions relating to labor 


standards. These are included in the Proceedings. —— 


THE UNIVERSITY OF CHICAGO 


THE SOCIAL SECURITY BOARD REPORT 


First Annual Report of the Social Security Board Fiscal Year Ended June 
30, 1936, with Supplementary Data for the Period July 1, 1936— 
December 15, 1936. Washington, D.C.: Government Printing Office, 
1937. Pp. 129. $0.15. 

This, the first annual report of the work which the Social Security Board has 
done or participated in, may be its last if the President’s plan for administra- 
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tive reorganization is adopted by Congress. It is in its entirety interesting to 
social workers so that it is difficult for the reviewer to single out special sections 
for comment. Certainly a reading of the report will make the skeptical appreci- 
ate the great step forward which the Security Act was. Part Lisa brief summary 
of the progress made under the Social Security Act, while Part II is a more de- 
tailed statement of the administration of the whole Act. Here the Security 
Board includes in its report a brief summary of the three funds—for maternity 
and infancy, crippled children, and child welfare services—administered by 
the Children’s Bureau in the Department of Labor, the fund for public health 
services administered by the Public Health Service of the Treasury Department, 
and the rehabilitation grants for which the Office of Education of the Depart- 
ment of Interior is responsible. Organization of the federal old age benefits 
system, the exclusive responsibility of the Board, is given first place in Part IT. 
While the payment of benefits is still five years in the future, many decisions of 
fundamental importance have already been made in connection with the regis- 
tration of employees included under the terms of the Act. 

With reference to the value of federal grants-in-aid for assistance in meeting 
more adequately the needs of the aged, the blind, and the dependent children, 
the Report points out that the comparable data for the earlier period are not 
available but concludes: 

It is clear that there has been an active extension of State programs for aid to the 
aged. In 1931, 76,663 persons were receiving old-age assistance in the United States. 
By 1934, this number had increased to 235,265; in 1935, it was 408,502. In June, 1936, 
in the 34 jurisdictions then receiving Federal funds for old-age assistance under the 
Social Security Act, there were 602,672 recipients of assistance; in October, 1936, in the 
40 jurisdictions receiving funds under the Federal-State program, there were 974,383 
recipients. 

The same expansion is seen in the figures for the average amounts spent per month 
for old-age assistance. In 1931, the figure for all States having old-age assistance laws 
was $1,437,173; in 1934, it had increased to $3,286,555; by 1935, to $5,569,587. By 
June 1936, the 34 jurisdictions in the Federal-State program spent $9,634,327; in Octo- 
ber, 1936, $18,031,059 was paid out under 4o approved plans for old-age assistance. 
Of the total increase in payments by October, 1936, over the payments in the same 
group of 40 jurisdictions in 1935, 28 per cent was due to the adoption of plans in juris- 
dictions not previously making payments for old-age assistance; the remainder was due 
to an increase of payments in States which had had some form of old-age assistance 
previously. The fact that the number of recipients of aid increased somewhat less rapid- 
ly than total expenditures would indicate that individuals were receiving somewhat 
larger amounts because of Federal funds available under the Social Security Act [pp. 
27-28]. 

The states have been slow in accepting assistance for the blind. The Report 
notes that: 

Of the 29 States which administered aid to the blind in 1935, 16 were operating under 
plans approved by the Social Security Board by October, 1936. In addition, 6 States 
and the District of Columbia which had had no previous legislation for aid to blind 
were operating under plans approved by the Social Security Board [p. 28]..... 
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Because of the number of States which continued to give aid to the blind under their 
own laws without co-operation under the Social Security Act, the total monthly 
payments for such aid to the blind in the country as a whole in 1935 ($669,216) were 
almost as large as payments in October, 1936 ($703,933) under the Federal-State 
programs. However, payments for aid to the blind in the 23 jurisdictions operating with 
Federal funds in October, 1936, were nearly twice the average spent monthly in those 
States in 1935 [p. 30]. 


Regarding the difficult problem of securing qualified state and local person- 
nel for the administration of the assistance program, the Report of the Board 
says: 

There is a very real problem of obtaining personnel adequately trained and equipped 
to administer the public-assistance programs in the States. In some States, experience 
gained during the emergency relief program has made it easier to find adequate person- 
nel and to set up an adequate organization, but in others there still is little recognition 
of the professional character of such work. The Board does not recommend individuals, 
nor does it have anything to say about qualifications, tenure, or compensation of State 
employees. It does urge upon the State the need for competent administrators and for 
minimum objective standards of training and experience. It is prepared to help any 
State to develop a program of training for its administrative personnel. Several States 
have requested aid on the establishment of merit systems. ..... 

Among the less obvious, but deeply significant, achievements of the first year is the 
growing appreciation on the part of the community of the need for more adequate 
community services and facilities. Cash assistance may not be enough. Many indi- 
viduals who do not require institutional care do need a type of medical service which is 
not available locally or is too costly for them to purchase individually [p. 34]. 


As to how much federal aid for these categories has reduced the general 
relief load, the Report explains that, while a monthly reporting system has 
been adopted, 
unfortunately, there are no figures to indicate what proportion of the recipients of 
assistance under the Social Security Act has come from the general relief rolls. Cer- 
tainly many individuals over 75, many needy blind persons, and many mothers of 
dependent children were receiving assistance from Federal emergency relief funds prior 
to the passage of the Social Security Act. Large numbers of these individuals have 
come under the public-assistance program. Field reports from the States indicate also 
that persons of more than 65 are being transferred from work-relief programs to old- 
age assistance. Toa lesser extent a similar transfer is being made of mothers of depend- 
ent children. In some localities there still is a belief that, under such circumstances, 
women should work for their assistance, though teachers and others interested in pre- 
venting juvenile delinquency urge that it be made possible for needy mothers to take 
care of their children at home [p. 36]. 


The difficulties which residence requirements for assistance create are familiar 
to social workers but they will be glad to find them noted by the Board (pp. 36 
and 38). 

The report of the work which the Unemployment Compensation Bureau has 
done is interesting and encouraging. As the federal government pays the ad- 
ministrative costs for the states out of the 10 per cent of the federal tax against 
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which a state tax is not an offset, it may have considerable control over adminis- 
tration. The policy that the Board reports it expects to follow with reference to 
state administration procedures is indicated by the following quotation: 

Control [Federal] must be kept to the minimum in order that the State agencies will 
not be unduly burdened in their administrative activities. Since the unemployment 
compensation administration is an agency of the State, it is subjected to such varying 
degrees of control as are found in the different State governments. If the administrative 
authority were hedged in too tightly by restrictions from both the Federal and State 
governments, progress would be difficult and the prime purpose of Federal grants—aid 
to the States—would be seriously curtailed [p. 42]. 

Interest in unemployment compensation will greatly increase when the two- 
year period for accumulation of an unemployment fund or reserves is passed 
and the payments of benefits begins. Wisconsin began paying benefits last 
July; New York and the others which passed their laws in the spring of 1935 
will soon follow. 

The appendixes constitute by no means the least interesting part of the 
Report. Here the reader finds an organization chart, details as to expenditures 
of the Board by divisions, number and salaries of employees, and the consoli- 


dated monthly reports from the states. 
G. A. 


INTERESTING AND USEFUL STATE REPORTS 
MICHIGAN 

Unemployment, Relief and Economic Security: A Survey of Michigan’s 
Relief and Unemployment Problem. Second Report of the State Emer- 
gency Welfare Relief Commission. By WiLt1AM HABER and Pavt L. 
STANCHFIELD. Lansing, Mich., March, 1936. Pp. xi+329. 

Industrial Classification of Unemployed and Gainfully Employed Workers. 
(Michigan Census of Population and Unemployment. Employment 
and Unemployment Statistics, Preliminary [1st ser.], No. 3.) Lansing, 
Mich.: State Emergency Welfare Relief Commission, December, 1936. 
Pp. 26. 

The Problem of Economic Insecurity in Michigan: A Repori to the State 
Emergency Welfare Relief Commission. By WILLIAM HaBER and PAUL 
L. STANCHFIELD. Lansing, Mich., 1936. Pp. 79. 

Through these very interesting and valuable reports a factual basis for un- 
employment compensation in Michigan is made available and a state law out- 
lined, the inadequacy of present appropriations for old age assistance and 
mothers’ aid is also demonstrated, and the need of cash invalidity allowances is 
pointed out. Moreover, the relation of all these to Michigan’s relief program are 


never forgotten by the authors. 
The unemployment compensation plan recommended includes some features 
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of the English law not yet incorporated in American legislation. A pooled fund 
with individual employers accounts for merit rating, the proposal being a pay- 
roll tax of 1.5 per cent as a minimum and 4.5 per cent as the maximum after 
1940. Employee contributions of 1 per cent of wages beginning in 1938 are 
recommended, which is in line with the pre-election rather than with the post- 
election trend. Benefits for total unemployment are to be 50 per cent of wages 
plus 10 per cent for a dependent spouse and 5 per cent for other dependents up 
to a total maximum of 70 per cent of wages; the period of benefit is to be one 
week for each four weeks’ employment in the preceding two years—a maximum 
of sixteen weeks in fifty-two weeks—with additional benefits (one for each 
twenty weeks of employment) for those who have drawn no benefits for the 
previous five years. 


Report of the Welfare and Relief Study of Michigan, December 26, 1936. 

Lansing, Mich. Pp. 43. 

This report, of which Fred E. Levi was executive director and Arthur Dun- 
ham, secretary, recommends that Michigan’s welfare services be assembled in 
three departments, Public Welfare, Mental Hygiene, and Corrections, following 
the general pattern of New York and Massachusetts. 


PENNSYLVANIA 


A Modern Public Assistance Program for Pennsylvania: First General Re- 
port and Recommendation of the Pennsylvania Committee on Public Assist- 
ance and Relief, December 15, 1936. Philadelphia, Pa., 1936. Pp. 115. 
Kenneth Pray was the head of the technical staff which assembled the mate- 

rial for this report. Of special interest is the recommendation that a new depart- 

ment of assistance functioning under an unpaid board with overlapping terms 
and including relief, old age assistance, mothers’ aid, and aid to blind should be 
created. The local administrative unit would be a county board of assistance. 

All the officers and employees in both the state and the local assistance depart- 

ments except ‘those in policy determining positions” would, under the plan 

recommended, be placed under a merit system, the details of which were not 
worked out by the Commission. ; 

While less factual material has been assembled for the Pennsylvania than for 
the Michigan report, this report is a very valuable contribution to the literature 


in this field. 
CALIFORNIA 


A Study of the Case Load Composition. State Relief Administration of 
California, Special Surveys and Studies, M. H. Lewis, Director. 1936. 
Pp. 21+Appendixes. (Multigraphed.) 

This study was made at the request of the Relief Commission in order to 
determine ‘‘the border-line cases of unemployables on relief and those entitled to 
compensation under the Old Age Security Act.”’ The facts as to the needy blind 
and dependent children are also included. 
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KANSAS 


Social Welfare Service in Kansas, 1936. (KERC Bull. 380, January 2, 
1937.) Topeka, Kan.: Kansas Emergency Relief Committee, 1937. 
Pp. 123. 

Under this title the Kansas Emergency Relief Committee reports on its work 
in 1936 and on the Kansas Homestead Rehabilitation Corporation. It is dedi- 
cated “‘to a properly designed and staffed State Department of Social Welfare, 
for whose coming we have planned and worked for the last four and a half 
years.” 

NEBRASKA 

Summary of the Survey of Social Resources of Nebraska. Lincoln, Neb., 
December, 1936. Pp. 99. 

This survey, a W.P.A. project, was sponsored by the State Child Welfare 
Bureau and was made by Phyllis Osborn, formerly director of relief in Douglas 
County (Omaha) and now with the Assistance Bureau of the Security Board. 
It covers all the welfare services of the state—relief and assistance, child care, 
the unmarried mother and her child, care for the aged, for soldiers and sailors, 
for the physically and mentally handicapped, and for the adult offender. The 
concluding section emphasizes the need of training for public social work and 
recommends establishment of a school at the University of Nebraska. 


Biennial Report of the State Child Welfare Bureau of Nebraska, 1935-19306. 

Pp. 72. 

While other biennial reports have not been included in this list of state re- 
ports, this report chronicles almost the first real accomplishments by a bureau 
created in 1919. Given responsibility by the State Assistance Board for admin- 
istration of aid for dependent children and helped by grants-in-aid from the 
Children’s Bureau for general child welfare services and rehabilitation of crippled 
children, it now at last should be able to be of real assistance to the children of 
Nebraska. 

CONNECTICUT 
Summary of the Report of the Connecticut Commission Concerning the 

Reorganization of the State Departments. Hartford, 1937. Pp. 73. 

This report proposes seventeen state departments, one of them a department 
of public welfare to include state hospitals and sanatoriums, penal and cor- 
rectional institutions, and “‘outdoor welfare activities.” 


NEW YORK 
Children in Foster Care, 1911-1935, in New York State. By James H. 
Foster and Rospert AXEL. (New York State Department of Social 
Welfare, Pub. 20.) Albany, 1936. Fp. 33. 


The encouraging findings of this report are a marked reduction in the number 
of children cared for away from their own home and in the number under care in 
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institutions. The number of children in foster-homes in 1935 was, curiously 
enough, exactly the same as in 1911. 


NEW JERSEY 
Emergency Relief in New Jersey, October 13, 1931—April 15, 1936. Final 
Report to the Governor and to the Senate and General Assembly of 
the New Jersey Emergency Relief Administration, July 31, 1936. 
Trenton, N.J. Pp. 174. 
Report of the New Jersey State Board of Children’s Guardians for the Fiscal 


Year 1935-19306. 1937. Pp. 24. 

While this is the annual report of the Board of Children’s Guardians, the 
revision of the state law made in 1936 has greatly changed the work of the 
Board (p. 3) and this report is therefore of special interest. The charts in the 
Appendix will show graphically the changes in the number of children cared for 
and the geographical distribution of child dependency. 


NORTH CAROLINA 


Emergency Relief in North Carolina. Raleigh: North Carolina Relief Ad- 

ministration, 1936. Pp. 544. 

This is a record of the development of the activities of the North Carolina 
Emergency Relief Administration from 1932 to 1935. This report was prepared 
as a permanent record of the administration of relief in North Carolina under the 
policy of federal aid, including the accounting of funds advanced to the E.R.A., 
but it is also designed as a reference book which gives an accurate picture of 
conditions as they were at the time when federal aid for general home relief was 
first extended to the state of North Carolina, and the progressive development 
of measures and activities to relieve the situation. North Carolina is one of the 
states in which the withdrawal of federal aid has been a very serious blow and 
has meant turning the relief back to the local authorities without state aid. 
This record, therefore, of what was done with even reasonably adequate funds 
from Washington is especially interesting. 


ILLINOIS 


Biennial Report of the Illinois Emergency Relief Commission, 1934-1936. 

Chicago, 1937. Pp. x +223. 

This Report is of special interest because it gives a brief history of the relief 
organization in Illinois, discusses the changes in organization, in relief and per- 
sonnel policies during the last biennium, and analyzes the scope and character 
of the relief problem, types of relief programs, and the costs and sources of funds. 
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